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* - These carisare anentirely new departure in teach- 
™ ing First Year Latin, but they have been fully 
_ tried out in the classroom and have proved very 
~ successful in strengthening the study at one of its 
"weak points. They present for drill 500 impor- 
“tant words, phrases, and idioms, practically al) 
: ' those given for intensive study in the special 
@ vocabularies of Pearson’s Essentials of Latin. 


Each card has on one side the Latin form of the 
word, andits English equivalent on the other side. 
The type used is large and cam easily be read 


Lifts the spelling lessun above mere routine 
drill. The intensive method, but not a mere 
list of words. 


across the schoolroom.- Long vowels are so 
marked, and other necessary information is also 
given. The cards are numbered according to the 
order of their use and also of their introduction in 
the lessons in Pearson’s Essentials. 
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Experimental work and book work must go hand 
in hand in the study of physiology; therefore this 
Manual, consisting ofa series of ex perimental studies 
m hygiene, sanitation, and physéology, has been 
-prepared for use with Ritchie’s Human Physiology 
in whatever grade it is employed. 

Ritchie’s Human Physiology is the most widely 


| used school book on the subject and the most adap- 


table, for while it contains material suitable for the 
needs of the high school, this material is presented 


so clearly and simply that it may be used in the 


grades below. 
The Laboratory Manual is especially adapted for 
_the useof the pupil as well as the teacher. It provides, 


/ “in ninety-nine exercises and 122 experiments, work 


to be done by the teacher in the way of demonstra- 


| tion, by the pupil and the teacher in class work, and 


by the pupil at home. 

The apparatus and material required is inexpen- 
sive and most of it may be home made. Full di- 
rections for making are given. The Manual there- 


| fore especially satisties the needs of rural schools as 


well as city schools with complete equipments 
and it satisfies also the usual college entrance re- 
quirements. 

Cloth. xvi+144 pp. Illustrated. List price 60 
cents; mailing price 72cents. Sample copies for 
teachers using Ritchie’s Human Physiology 60 
cents postpaid. 
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the gifts of each to humanity. 
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from Scott and Shakespeare, and some of 
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Egypt, Greece, Rome 


Dealing with the life and art of ancient 
Egypt, the rich mythology and art of ancient 
Greece, and the great Roman achievements, 
and including selections from ‘‘The Last 
Days of Pompeii.’’ 


Showing the remarkable scope of native and primitive life upon this continent. 


Each volume, illustrated, 45 cents 
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TEACHERS’ TENURE 


SUPERINTENDENT WILLIAM 


D, PARKINSON 


Waltham, Mass. 


The movement for greater security of tenure 
for teachers has reached a point where the teachers 
themselves need to be on their guard lest their 
tenure shall be hedged about with abuses rather 
than safeguards. In the long run, the interests 
of the teachers and the interests of the schools 
are one, but it is, possible to protect individuals 
at the expense of the welfare both of the larger 
body of teachers and of the schools themselves. 
There is a tendency among teachers to favor any 
proposed measure that promises greater security. 
and to question the motive of persons who criti- 
cise such a measure. But even measures which 
are honestly designed to secure what we are 
pleased to call our rights may be so drawn as to 
sacrifice certain other rights, either our own or 
those of others whom we are under obligations to 
defend. 

Is it in the interest of the teaching profession 
that the teacher’s position be made so secure that 
he cannot be removed, even though he be entirely 
out of sympathy with others under whose direc- 
tion, or in whose association, he must: work? 
Will the status of teachers be in all réspects better 
when the public comes to feel that they cannot be 
disturbed under any circumstances? Will not the 
public begin .to require as much security on its 
own part as teachers require on theirs? If the 
public is not permitted to prefer another teacher, 
shall the teacher be permitted to prefer another 
position? If the school committee must give 
long notice before proceeding to secure a better 
teacher, will it not be necessary for the teacher to 
give equal notice before proceeding to secure an- 
other position? If the school committee must 
prove in fact that the teacher has failed to ful- 
fill his obligations before it is free to seek one who 
will fulfill them better, will not the teacher be re- 
quired to prove in fact that the school committee 
is not doing its part toward him before he shall 
be free to seek a position that pays better? 

If teachers are to carry on an organized move- 
ment to make themselves secure against removal, 
it is highly important for their own interests that 
they consider whither such a policy leads. The 
secondary effects of such radical changes as have 
been urged in some states are likely to be quite 
as radical as the effects primarily sought. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that a law should be passed to 
forbid the removal of any teacher except by dis- 
missal, and requiring for dismissal a long notice 
and written charges. Such a provision at first 
sight appeals very strongly to a sensitive teacher 
in his or her own case, but the sensitive teacher 

should consider what would happen in the case 
of his neighbor across the corridor who is not at 


all sensitive but who has certain peculiarities of 
temperament and disposition or habit which seri- 
ously handicap his usefulness. If, in order to re- 
lieve the school of a teacher who is well known 
to possess characteristics disqualifying him for 
contact with his sensitive neighbor, whether child 
or associate teacher, the school committee must 
call his fellow teachers, the pupils of his building, 
his supervisors, his principal, to testify at a hear- 
ing, will our sensitive friend relish the application 
of the law to such a case as that? 

It is not to be denied, of course, that in some 
states the discretion of school committees in the 
matter of dismissal is very great, or that it may 
in some instances be abused, but the real question 
for the teacher to consider is whether the status 
of teachers in those states is on the, whole less 
or more satisfactory than in the states where the 
discretion is not so great. Is discretion on the 
part of the committee more often abused than 
would be an excessive security on the part of an 
irresponsible teacher? The teacher desires to be 


a professional worker, not an operative. Is it 


consistent with the professional status to insist 
upon holding on after one’s employer, however 
unreasonably, has lost confidence in one’s pro- 
fessional skill? We are, of course, told of in- 
stances in which teachers haye been unjustly 
dismissed, but it is necessary in weighing evidence 
of such instances to remember that the dismissed 
teacher is perfectly free to ascribe to the authori- 
ties that dismissed him motives as discreditable 
to them as he may think it to his credit to do, 
while the school committee, bound Ly censidera- 
tion for the welfare of the schools, is’ not at 
liberty to give to the public facts discreditable to 
the teacher. This reticence on the part of re- 
sponsible school committees has often protected 
an unfortunate teacher from serious consequences. 
Will it be for the interests either of the teacher 
or of the children to require school committees 
hereafter publicly to proclaim the unkind truths 
about which they have hitherto been reticent? 

How many cases of unjust dismissal have come 
to the attention of any of us? This question was 
recently asked in the presence of a dozen persons 
of long experience and none could recall a clear 
case of injustice, although they could cite a few 
cases where injustice was claimed. 

It is in the nature of discretion that it may be 
abused. No discretion is good for anything that 
is not capable of abuse, but it is not always abused 
when abuses are charged. Nor will it be to the 
advantage of the teaching profession or of the 
schools in general that discretionary 
power be abandoned. Indeed there is a 
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need rathér generally felt for more dis- 
cretionary power. The status of the teacher is 
generally better in those localities in which dis- 
cfretionary power is freely exercised than in those 
where hard and fast contracts are made on both 
sides. To be free from the suspense attending 
annual elections; to be secure against the log- 
rolling of accumulated grudges, which is possible 
only when a whole list of teachers comes up for 
election at once; to be protected from removal 
under guise of filling a vacancy; to be assured 
that one’s case shall be considered by itself and 
upon its own merits;—all this goes to improve 
the status of the teacher, to give him recognition 
as a permanent member of the community, and to 
enable him to do his work continuously without 
those periods of halting that attend the assertion 
of authority or the initiation of new plans at or 
near the expiration of a fixed term. 

But to close the door against any reconsidera- 
tion of one’s election, to take away from employers 
all power to adjust the teaching force to chang- 
ing conditions or changing ideals, to leave them no 
leeway for action less brutal than dismissal, and to 
subject the schools to the presence of a teacher 
for sixty or ninety days after his misconduct has 
become so flagrant as to justify the announcement 
of an intention to dismiss, this is not tenure dur- 
ing the discretion of the school, but tenure dur- 
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ing good behavior, and for sixty or ninety days 
thereafter. 

If the teaching profession is to be really a pro- 
fession, the teacher must recognize the necessity 
for a confidential relationship which characterizes 
professional service. And when that confidential 
relationship no longer obtains, whether the fault 
be his own or that of the other party, the pro- 
fessional man will not be found fortifying his 
tenure by law. On the other hand, if a teacher 
1s successful in a school made up of a certain class 
of children, but appears to be losing his grip as 
the neighborhood changes its population, the 
way ought to be open to terminate his service 
not by bringing his case up for dismissal but by 
bringing it up for re-election. Not only is his 
position more tenable meantime, but if he is re- 
elected his tenure may even be strengthened, 
while if he fails of re-election he is not disgraced 
and may still be commended to a_ position for 
which he is qualified. But one who is once posted 
for dismissal is left in a position scarcely tenable 
after a vote not to dismiss and in a humiliating 
position if dismissed. 

Teachers, and superintendents as well, will do 
well to scrutinize with care the tenure bills 
prepared ostensibly in their interests. It is easy 
in these days to obtain legislation of this kind. 
Many of those who promote it will find themselves 
repentant when it is too late. 
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THE COUNTRY SCHOOL SITUATION 


HOMER H. SEERLEY 


Cedar Falls, lowa 


A PROPOSITION FOR IMPROVEMENT 

The Teacher.Problem.—The difficulty with the 
teacher problem is that there are no standards of 
quality, legislation depending upon standards of 
quantity for results. Until every mew teacher 
is required to have a thorough system of educa- 
tional training by actual attendance in proper 
schools there can be no solution of the teacher 
problem. Today the examining, licensing system 
is the plan of determining fitness and qualifica- 
tions. All such systems are failures in determin- 
ing quality, as the popular standards are neces- 
sarily so meagre and so low that no quality is ob- 
tainable. Administration in education is always 
helpless when there is nothing to administer, 
when there is no real authority in the administra- 
tion, when those in charge as teachers are not 
qualified to profit by the administration that 
exists. Such is the exact situation today with 
the vast majority of the district schools in lowa 
as the supervision is authoritatively weak and the 
teaching is largely below a competent standard. 

The Country School.—It is well known that the 
country school can be made an efficient school by 
providing for the following:— 

1, Revenue sufficient to support a competent 
teacher, an effective supervision, a suitably con- 
structed school plant and a necessary demonstra- 
tion garden or farm. 





2. The teacher must be trained for the work 
by a system of instruction and development beyond 
the standards now imposed by law for elementary 
teachers. There is need of a character, of a per- 
sonality and of a capability that can only be de- 
veloped by a thorough substantial system of 


training. The giving of brief courses of instruc- 


tion in theory and methods is not to be ranked as 
training at all. 

3. The school plant should consist of room 
for the children in school, room for the com- 
munity’s intellectual, vocational and social activi- 
ties whereby school extension may be provided, 
room for such laboratories and shops as the pupils 
of the school and the older boys and girls of the 
community, not in school, can use for evening 
Sessions of an appropriate kind for the education 
and development of all interested. 

4. The supervision granted should be sufficient 
to give actual sympathetic control in the lines that 
are vital such as the appointment of teachers, 
the content of the course of school extension 
conducted by the community, the work done on 
the demonstration gardens or farms attached to 
the school. Such a district superintendent could 
devote profitably all the time at his disposal to 
the schools of one or two townships. He should 
be qualified to care for all the interests mentioned 
and devote himself for the entire -year to the 
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improvement of the school and of the community 
as circumstances may prove desirable and 
necessary. Such a work covers such a multitude 
of activities and occupies every day in the year to 
such an.extent that its largeness is its great pros- 
pects. 

The Pioneer District School—In 1854, the 
present district school system was established by 
the Iowa pioneers. When it is remembered that 
land had little value, the crops brought small 
prices, that labor received comparatively meagre 
wages and that the assessed valuation was so small 
it is able to be truthfully said that the school- 
houses were built and the teachers were paid by 
the greatest sacrifice. This pioneer school was a 
marvelous undertaking at that time and deserves 
hearty commendation. A half century has passed, 
land is now very valuable, crops are at the highest 
price, stock and farm machinery of the finest 
grade have multiplied, wealth is everywhere m 
some form, progress in commerce, in transporta- 
tion, in banking, in business, in all kinds of pro- 
duction has been very remarkable while the’ dis- 
trict school is the same institution with the same 
building, with the same course of study and the 
same teachers that was deemed possible and 
essential in pioneer days. These things ought not 
to be so, and need not remain so if the leaders in 
present day progress bestir themselves to bring 
education up to the standard of the other activi- 
ties of civilization. 

The Tax System.—In order to hasten the day 
of better things the state must take a hand in in- 
ducing a better condition of affairs. There must 
be comparatively more state taxation for educa- 
tion in the district schools and depend less on local 
taxation. The state must offer such inducements 
that local initiative will be aroused and local pride 
touched. The system of permissive legislation 
may be continued but a system of paying sub- 
sidies for a better development should be in- 
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augurated. By so doing the public interest will 
be aroused, a public zeal will be fired and a notable 
progress will be experienced. State subsidies 
have improved high schools, encouraged teacher 
training in the high schools for district school 
service, developed graded schools, established 
manual and domestic art schools, organized county 
agricultural schools,- encouraged teachers’ and 
farmers’ institutes, made possible short course 
undertaking in agricultural lines in every state of 
the union in which they have been employed and 
State subsidies will bring the demonstration 
country school to this entire state, if a proper sys- 
tem of co-operation is provided. 

The Demonstration School—Such a_ school 
could be successfully maintained in a territory 
representing a congressional township—more or 
less as the environment might permit. It could 
be supported in a much smaller territory after the 
people recognize the great benefits it would 
bestow. It would become a necessity to every 
progressive community and after a beginning the 
amount of state subsidy would not decide the ques- 
tion of desirability. Found a single demonstra- 
tion school in a progressive community in each 
county and the demand for equivalent enterprise 
and for necessary investment would grow. All 
that the agricultural classes need is to be shown 
a way to accomplish this thing and they will prove 
their capability in welcoming and _ supporting 
such a movement. To do this calls for a state 
subsidy fund of a half million dollars, an invest- 
ment that would return itself a hundred fold 
within the next ten years in the many ways that 
increased opportunities, enlarged intelligence and 
quadrupled resources would give. The day has 
come to Iowa when something that is actually 
constructive and more generally effective should 
be undertaken, the minor problems of technical 
management being left to the superintendents 
and the experts. 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL INQUIRY 


ANDREW 


W. EDSON 


Associate City Superintendent, New Yerk City 


A PROTEST 

School inquiries are in the air. School officials, 
the public, and the press are all making pertinent 
inquiries concerning the use of public money for 
the support of schools and the education and train- 
ing offered to our young people. 

The Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association at its meeting 
in Philadelphia last February adopted the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“Resolved, That we recommend expert surveys and 
investigations of school systems as helpful and valu- 
able, when made by broad-minded, constructive com- 
mittees, inspired by right educational motives, working 
under properly constituted authority, and wholly free 
irom commercialism.” 

If and sensationalism had been added to the 
resolution, it would have been strengthened and 
improved. 

No one can object at any time to an inquiry 


and criticism of the schools provided that the ex- 
amination and criticism are made by competent and 
fair-minded men, experienced in the work they 
criticise, and provided the main purpose in such 
an inquiry is to improve the schools and to find 
opportunities to help teachers, principals, and 
superintendents in the task of training our boys 
and girls to become good American citizens. If, 
however, the main purpose of those who engage 
in any school inquiry is to exploit untried theories, 
to attract attention and acquire fame, to secure 
a large salary and, in order to appear to have 
done work to warrant that salary, to make radical 
and sensational recommendations, or if there is 
a purpose to belittle the men engaged in the work 


of teaching and supervising, “that is another 
story.” 
The New York School Inquiry had its be- 


ginning in a criticism of school expenses. The 
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Board of Estimate was not satisfied with the ex- 
planations of the need of money made in the 
presentation of the school budget. As financial 
authorities responsible for the tax levy and for 
expenditures, the members felt that they should 
have more detailed information and a clearer ex- 
planation of the-needs of the schools than they 
had been able to secure. Many of the questions 
asked of the city superintendent and the board of 
education in reference to the growth of the schools 
and the expenditure of money involved a great 
amount of statistical work which was of little 
value when done; and as far as the future needs 
of the schools were concerned the questions asked 
could be answered only by an omniscient being, 
able to state positively the increase and decrease 
of school population in each section of the city a 
year in advance. This inability to answer satis- 
factorily all inquiries in reference to the past and 
to prognosticate the school needs for the future 
with certainty, coupled with a complaint that is 
ever and everywhere prevalent, that the course of 
study needs radical revision, led the Board of 
Estimate to appropriate money and to select a 
committee to investigate the schools and school 
conditions. 

The particular reasons why this inquiry at- 
tracted so much attention were the magnitude 
and complexity of the problem, the amount of 
money appropriated—a total of more than 
$100,000—the number and reputation of the ex- 
perts called into service, and the advertising that 
this work received through the daily press. 

For a full year the schools were in a turmoil. 
The investigation began June 1, 1911. Soon the 
schools and school authorities were deluged with 
letters of inquiry, with requests for information 
on a thousand and one points, and for statistical 
tables on registration, attendance, retardation, 
promotion, elimination, mortality, etc. It was 
understood that all complaints and reports of 
grievances would be welcomed. For several 
months the time of the committee was used 
apparently in gathering statistics and in formulat- 
ing a plan of procedure. In the month of 
October, the chairman on school inquiry was 
called upon to assist the Board of Estimate in 
preparing the school budget for the coming school 
year. He brought forward statistical tables. He 
proposed many questions to be answered by the 
school authorities. He showed such an_ utter 
lack of comprehension of the great problem be- 
fore him, that the inquiry came near meeting 
an early demise. The dissatisfaction at the time 
was so general that it required much argument 
by the interested few, and long delays, to persuade 
the fiscal authorities to appropriate money for a 
continuance of the work after December 31. In 
fact, the board of aldermen vetoed the appropria- 
tion and the mayor never approved it. From 
some source the funds needed for the completion 
of the investigation were at last secured and the 
inquiry was continued for six months longer. 

The men selected to conduct the investigation 
were men of ability from six of our leading uni- 
versities and from various other institutions, but 
none of them had had any extended experience in 
public school work. They all entered upon the 
task with enthusiasm, most of them with an 
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earnest desire to make recommendations that 
would lead the fiscal and school authorities of the 
city to improve the school conditions. 

The attitude of teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and members of the board of education 
was sympathetic. All assistance possible was 
rendered. All inquiries were promptly answered. 
All monthly and annual reports and, statisti- 
cal tables relating to the school depart- 
ment were open to the committee. Even the filing 
cabinets, containing official and semi-official cor- 
respondence, investigations, reports and recom- 
mendations, were examined into in order to se- 
cure data that would shed light upon the problem. 
Nothing was held back or concealed. 

These investigators had an open field; they had 
unlimited’ funds at their disposal; they were not 
restricted in time; they were free to map out their 
own plan of procedure, and at the close of the in- 
vestigation they prepared voluminous treatises 
on educational theory and practice. The publica- 
tion of these several reports, or abstracts, was 
well handled by press agents—never was any war 
news better handled. Every unfavorable criti- 
cism was blazoned in glowing headlines. But 
this fact should be understood by the teaching 
profession—no report, nor any intimation of 
what a report contained, was ever submitted to 
the school authorities before its publication in 
the daily press. At every point the school authori- 
ties were apparently on the defensive and at a 
disadvantage. They knew little of the private 
conferences held and nothing of the confidential 
communications that were sent to the committee. 
They were given no opportunity to reply to the 
complaints and to defend their action. These 
facts must strike the educational world as strange 
and indefensible. 

Now that several months have gone by and sober 
second-thought has asserted itself, a few facts and 
conclusions from an insider may properly be made. 

To the report as a whole much commendation 
is due, and undoubtedly much good will result 
from the suggestions offered. Many of the re- 
ports are clearly constructive and were prepared 
with the evident purpose of assisting the school 
authorities in improving school conditions. One 
part of the report, however—the Hanus-Elliott 
contribution—has met with almost uniform con- 
demnation by the educational press of the country 
and by all superintendents and principals who are 
familiar with the public school conditions of this 
city. Inno uncertain tones have they voiced their 
surprise at and disapproval of the findings sub- 
mitted. 

In the first place it is clearly evident that 
Messrs. Hanus and Elliott had little idea of the 
magnitude and complexity of the problem, either 
when they began their work or when they closed 
it. The problem was too big for them. — 

New York city has a larger school population 
than the entire population—men, women, and 
children—of any city in the United States, save 
Chicago and Philadelphia. Its school population 
is fifty per cent. larger than that of the entire 
state of Massachusetts, including all cities and 
towns. Its average school attendance is larger 
than the combined school attendance of Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, and Cleveland. 
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Or, again, the average school attendance in New 
York city is greater than the combined attend- 
ance of Washington, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cin- 


cinnati, Detroit, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Newark, Jersey City, Denver, New Orleans, 


Kansas City, and Indianapolis, 

To show the complexity of the problem which 
must arise, one needs but to note the mixed char- 
acter of the population, its continual shifting within 
the city limits, and the fact that during the past 
six years the percentage of increase in schoo] at- 
tendance in the several boroughs has been: Man- 
hattan, 5.08; The Bronx, 59.41; Brooklyn, 26.65; 
Queens, 38.83; Richmond, 21.06; or an average 
for the city of 20.34 per cent. 

In addition to the 594 day elementary schools, 
twenty-three high schools with their several an- 
nexes, 125 evening schools, 250 vacation schools 
and playgrounds, there are 150 classes of mental 
defectives, twenty-five classes. of anemic children, 
fourteen classes of tubercular children, twenty- 
eight classes of deaf children, twelve classes of 
blind children, six classes of speech defect chil- 
dren, and two classes of children with infectious 
eye diseases. To care for the regular and special 
classes of children in the day, evening and vaca- 
tion schools, an army of approximately 20,000 
teachers is required. 

The school problems in this city are surely many 
and complex. And while the schools are far from 
perfect, they are in much better condition than 
would be inferred by reading the reports and 
findings of the committee. 

The unfairness of the Hanus-Elliott report is 
apparent at every point. Throughout the report 
there is evident a preconceived and doctrinaire 
point of view that fails to take in the entire situa- 
tion and is more visionary than practical. It 
promulgates ex cathedra without suitable investi- 
gation their findings on the supervising force. 
Its makers evolve from their inner consciousness 
a panacea for all ills that the New York school 
system is heir to as they see it—the abolition of 
the board of superintendents and the substitution 
of a supervisory council which shall be made up 
of district superintendents, principals, directors, 
and teachers—the members of the present board 
of superintendents carefully excluded. How a large 
and unwieldy supervising council could do the 
work required, it is difficult for any but college 
professors at a distance and with no supervisory 
experience, to see. An advisory council, the 
board of superintendents and the board of edu- 
cation favor. 

The utter unfairness and injustice of the report 
is evidenced by the fact that no recognition what- 
ever is given to the board of superintendents for 
anything accomplished in improving the school 
conditions in the city during the past ten or 
fifteen years, or in organizing the schools and in- 
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the attention and excited the admiration of the 
school world. “Throughout the report there is 
evidence of a determined effort to ignore com- 
mendable achievement and to besmirch the pro- 
fessional reputation of the men who have borne 
the burden and heat of the day, who have stood 
for what they deemed right and expedient. The 
report fails to note, or it belittles the great amount 
of work involved in the official correspondence, 
the investigations and reports on every con- 
ceivable topic, the preparation of courses of study 
and syllabuses, the organization of schools and 
special activities, the nomination, promotion, and 
transfer of teachers, questions on the kinds and 
grades of licenses, the admission, promotion, 
transfer and graduation of pupils, the selection of 
textbooks, attendance at committee meetings of 
the board of education, conferences with teachers, 
principals, members of the board of education, 
and citizens, 

The growth of the various school activities’ in 
this great city has been as rapid as local conditions 
and available funds warranted. The board of 
superintendents has never asked or expected 
credit or public recognition for the work in or- 
ganizing, extending and supervising these activi- 
ties. Its members have been content to work 
quietly and untiringly for the good of the schools, 
and to have all official communications bear 
merely the signature of the chairman of the board 
of superintendents. The members did expect, 
however, that any intelligent and thorough  in- 
quiry would give a fair statement of present con- 
ditions and the steps that led to them. 

If the recommendation had come from men who 
had had experience in school administration, it 
would have had greater weight. Such men 
would necessarily have given a more intelligent 
consideration to the problems involved and some 
recognition of the work accomplished. Little 
ability is required to find fault; a great deal of 
ability and the wisdom of experience are required 
to outline a reasonable and workable plan of 
general improvement. 

Professional etiquette alone would have re- 
strained most men from making such a drastic 
recommendation as Messrs. Hanus-Elliott saw fit 
to make. 

It is quite natural that men, presumably honest, 
fairly intelligent, and earnestly devoted to the 
good of the schools, men who have given the best 
of their lives to a study of the New York school 
problem, who have had a determining voice in the 
plans that have been inaugurated and developed 
for the improvement of the school system, who 
have seen good results from their efforts, though 
regretting the evident short-comings, when they 
found that the chief point of the inquiry report 
was a recommendation that they be legislated out 
of office and thereby deprived of their reputation 
as well as their position—it is natural that these 





men should protest—December Educational 
troducing special activities that have attracted Review. 


If there is a short way of doing a thing—be it in business or in schcol—do it; and 
save time, money and nervous energy.— James P. Munroe, Boston. 
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EFFICIENCY OF TEACHERS 
F. R. HOUGHAN 
Principal Gilpin School, Denver, Colo. 

In rating the efficiency of teachers, there are 
so many good things to consider, I shall speak 
only of those, as I do not like a destructive criti- 
cism. 

So long as there is anything else one would 
rather do, that person has no right to become a 
teacher, for next to motherhood there is nothing 
in the world that calls for more wholehearted 
consecration. So, first and foremost is the choice 
of the profession from love of the work, and this 
includes love of children. 

The one who becomes a teacher because she 
prefers that profession above all others must be 
a student. She is ever a seeker for the truth and 
best methods or means of leading her pupils up- 
ward. 

Through her energy, tact and skill in recitation, 
the ambition of the child to know, to do, to be, is 
aroused and he grows in power and independence. 
The interest in his work is so stimulated, he for- 
gets the pleasure he once derived in those things 
we call wrong, but too frequently the wrong was 
with the teacher, rather than with the misdirected 
child. 

The efficient teacher is ever in advance of her 
class in the careful preparation of lessons, and she 
has a fund of general information to supplement 
her instruction; she is definite, concise and practi- 
cal in all her teaching. 

There is the least possible waste of time, and the 
spare moments that may occur are utilized for the 
general good of the pupils. 

She is systematic in her work and is careful in 
the use of school property. Her room and desk 
are neat and orderly, as is her dress and general 
personal appearance. 

Through her individual interest and sympathy 
she gets a vision of the child’s ability and needs, 
she becomes his inspiration to nobler ideals of life. 

To her the grade work as outlined is but the 
foundation or framework upon which she builds, 
for it is not the letter, but the spirit of the law she 
follows. She has regard for the individual needs 
of the child rather than the subject. 

The larger part of the teacher’s working capital 
for success is her understanding of human nature, 
and the efficient teacher has this gift in large 
measure. Through this power, coupled with her 
energy and skill, she tactfully leads the pupil 
whither she will. She neither scolds nor frets, 
but guides and controls wisely through eye, a well 
modulated voice, and the heart love. 

The efficient teacher of today would cease to 
be one of high standing were hers not a pro- 
gtessive efficiency, and the salary of the progres- 
Sive teacher should be determined, not on pro- 
motional examination but rather on her capacity 
as a student and the result of her work, particu- 
larly on the inspiration she has implanted to nobler 
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ideals and loftier aims, for through her strong 
personality and untiring energy the pupils en- 
trusted to her care and guidance are lifted to a 
higher plane, made stronger spiritually, morally, 
and it may be well grounded in plans and purposes 
for their life work. 

It is in the first eight grades that the foundation 
of character is laid, and no teacher’s work or 
responsibility in either high school or college is 
so great as that of the grade teacher, and the 
greatest care should be exercised in the choice of 
these instructors for the young child. 

We have many efficient teachers in the grades, 
yet they are the least appreciated and the poorest 
paid of any in the profession. Her price is above 
rubies, her salary will never be commensurate 
with her value. 

A weeding process would greatly reduce our 
numbers, and our schools would be the bettér for 
the weeding, but the efficient teacher should not 
suffer for that for which she is in no way re- 
sponsible, namely, the employing and the retain- 
ing of poor, valueless teachers in our schools. 

How grand it will be when some great educa- 
tor comes so close to child life, and with a clearer 
vision of the real needs of the individual child, de- 
vises a system of teaching so simple and plain that 
much time and misdirected energy shall be saved. 
This great benefactor to mankind is coming, it 
may be very soon, but until his coming the 
greatest problem you and I face today is how to 
make our schools more efficient under present 
conditions. The task is not an easy one, but we 
must not shitk the responsibility. 
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WORK IS NOT PLAY 
JAMES M, GREENWOOD 

I firmly believe in play for children—it is the 
one big way to physical health. Does it not stand 
to reason that it is as necessary to study hard in 
order to acquire healthy, well developed brains? 

The child must learn each subject by himself or 
he never knows it. 

He must cultivate the habit of sticking to a 
thing which he undertakes to do, whether it be of 
muscle, nervous activity or thought work. 

If any persons believe that children can learn 
without hard and persistent work in school dur- 
ing school hours, such depend on a reed shaken 
by the wind. 

The attitude of the learner toward his work is 
as important as is the attitude of the grown-up 
toward his work. 

If our children are lifted over everything at 
play, they will have to ride through life on the 
backs of the lifters. 

Schools as well as individuals should avoid the 
kingdom of little things done in a little way. 

Small work produces small results. 

The best thing in the world for healthy school 
children is a strong continuous application of the 
“work cure.” 
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Thought is adjustment socially acquired; 
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activity is adjustment biologically inherited. 
—Simon N. Patten. 
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SEX INSTRUCTION IN SCHOOL 


PHILIP ZENNER, A.M., M.D. 


Cincinnati 


About five year ago a teacher in one of the 
Cincinnati schools applied to the superintendent 
to have a woman physician give talks to her girls 
on matters of sex. The request was an unusual 
one (at least it was at that time) though, unfor- 
tunately, the conditions that led to it are not un- 
common. The school is in a slum district. The 
pupils had the usual qualities of American chil- 
dren; they were mostly pleasant, wide-awake and 
the like. The bad feature presented was the low 
moral tone. Not alone were there frequent mani- 
festations in words and acts that betoken the im- 
pure mind, but also not a few among them were 
known to be immoral. 

The children constituted the highest two 
classes in the school, the grades belonging to the 
intermediate or grammar school. They were 
from twelve to sixteen years of age. The number 
of older pupils was probably due to the character 
of the neighborhood, that is, the presence of fac- 
tories and saloons and many families of a low 
grade of morality. 

The result of this application was a course of 
sex instruction given to both girls and boys by Dr, 
Nora Crotty and myself. Dr. Crotty gave fifteen 
short talks to the girls on cleanliness, character, 
heredity, anatomy of the pelvic organs, the menses, 
teproduction in plants and animals, infectious 
diseases, and womanhood and motherhood. I gave 
three talks to the boys and girls together on hy- 
giene, habit and alcohol; and a talk to the boys 
alone on the origin of life. 

First, the atmosphere of the schoolroom became 
altogether different. The children were more 
cleanly. There were no more furtive smiles, se- 
cret messages and clique forming. The girls had 
a new sense of self-respect, and demanded respect 
from others, which had been sadly lacking. A 
striking fact was that the boys would have noth- 
ing to do with a new boy, and cut his acquaint- 
ance altogether, because he tried to pass around 
some obscene literature. Hitherto free circula- 
tion of this kind in the class among both boys and 
girls had been one of the sore trials of the teacher. 
All the children entered into new confidential re- 
lations with their teachers, 

The influence of the instruction was also felt 
outside of the schoolroom; the children carried 
that influence with them. The girls seemed to 
watch over the girls of the lower grades. In a 
number of instances, by their reports to the 
teacher, they tried to keep younger girls from 
getting into trouble: The children showed their 
influence, too, in the disappearance of vile writ- 
ing from toilet-rooms and elsewhere, which had 
been a source of great annoyance in this school, 
as it is in many others; and it did not reappear 
in the years that followed. 

Possibly the greatest change in the children was 
noted in their own homes. Many parents, mostly 


mothers, came to school to thank the teachers for 
what had been done for their children. A father 
came to thank the teacher for, as he said, saving 
his daughter. 


The teacher also observed that the girls stopped 
going to places that had a corrupting influence. 

Great as were the benefits to the children at 
the time, the important question is, Did the in- 
struction have a permanent influence on _ their 
lives? To obtain as definite an answer as possible 
to this question I requested the teachers to ascer- 
tain the condition of those children at present, 
and it is because of the results of their investiga- 
tions that I am making this report. 

The two teachers of these classes, a man and a 
woman, were noble-hearted, whole-souled and 
deeply interested in their pupils. They have kept 
somewhat in touch with the children since those 
school days and thev believe that they have their 
confidence so fully (this confidence has been es- 
pecially given to them after the course of sex in- 
struction) that they have been able to read deeply 
into their hearts and can give a true report of 
their thoughts, habits and lives. 

The investigation was made four and a _ halt 
vears after the sex instruction had been given. 
The larger number of the children of those days 
are now young men and young women; some are 
in various occupations; a few are in college; not 
a small number are married. 

The teacher succeeded in finding and learning 
the present state of from one-third to one-half of 
their number. The benefits from the course of in- 
struction noted at the time have continued to a 
large extent; so far as these years have told us, 
they are lasting. 

The teacher believes that the girls, with one ex- 
ception, have lived clean lives and kept pure 
minds. As was to be expected the report of the 
boys is not so favorable; but, especially consider- 
ing their history and environment, the number 
with good habits, clean lives and pure thoughts is 
remarkable. They make a much better showing 
than does the average of young men. 

As in their school days, so, also, in the following 
vears they have carried the good influence with 
them. They have been missionaries for the cause. 
They try to impart to others the lessons which 
were given them, They often speak of this course 
of sex instruction and say that they wish others 
could also have heard it. 

There is scarcely any other result of the instruc- 
tion more valuable than this, that tge children 
should have become the protectors and guardians 
of others, instead of, as is so common, their cor- 
rupters. 

The history which I have given shows what 
school instruction may do, and I believe is a strong 
argument for universal sex instruction in school. 
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HATS OFF TO JOHN N, DAVIS 
[Wisconsin J outnal’ of Education. } 

John N. Davis is one of the men in the teach- 
ing profession of whom we should all be proud. 
And this is the reason :-— 

Two years ago he went to Menominee, Mich., 
to teach school. Things went along nicely there 
until this fall, when the favored son of the presi- 
dent of his school board defied the rules of the 
school by smoking ¢igarettes on the playground. 
Mr. Davis took the matter up with the boy's 
father, but the latter, feeling his oats as the pre- 
siding officer of that distinguished body, stoutly 
contended that the boy should be readmitted to 
school, from which he had been suspended, and 
practically without any conditions. Unfortu- 
nately for this president of the school board, 
John N. Davis stood “pat” and politely informed 
him that, should the boy return, there would not 
be room enough for both of them in the same 
school building. The board met, readmitted the 
boy, and before their resolution was cold they had 
the unqualified resignation of Schoolmaster 
Davis, followed immediately by the withdrawal 
of the entire high school faculty. 

Then there was something doing! The people 
of the city awoke to the realization of the true 
condition of affairs and compelled the school board 
to meet and rescind their action, which they did, 
and a resolution was passed by that honorable 
body giving Mr. Davis full power and unqualified 
authority to discipline the school according to his 
own ideas. 

John N. Davis stands for what is right and is 
ready to go down to defeat rather than to submit 
to the arbitrary diction of a school board presi- 
dent whose boy was being shown favors by his 
father acting in an official capacity. Mr. Davis 
stood his ground. The people were with him, 
and he has once for all established the fact that 
the schoolmaster in Menominee, in his efforts to 
treat all alike and give the people of the city a 
square deal, must be backed by the school board. 
That body failing in support, the people are ready 
to act. John N. Davis has rendered the teaching 
profession a distinct service. He has shown that 
there are some schoolmasters at least who have 
backbone enough to fight for principle and to die 
in defending it if necessary. Again we say, hats 
off to John N. Davis, and all hail the man who 
has honored the teaching profession by fighting 
and winning the battle for professional prestige. 
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The rural school must teach sensible agricul- 
ture. 


Massachusetts is the only state that provides 
for a return to teachers of that which they have 
contributed toward the pension fund in case of 
withdrawal. 


The total war expenditures of the United States 
are more than twice as much as all expenditures 
for civic purposes, or $441,000,000 for war ex- 
penses at a time when we have had no war cloud 
for fifteen years, and $220,000,000 when we are 
trying to develop our country by civic processes. 
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RADICAL REVISION OF ENTRANCE REQUIRE- 
' MENTS 
SUPERINTENDENT SCHUYLER F. 
Winchester, Mass. 


When the proposed revision of Massachusetts 
college and normal school entrance requirements 
was issued in the spring of 1913 by the State 
Board of Education, Commissioner Snedden 
called together the superintendents of towns of 
from 5,000 to 10,000 for discussion of the changes 
involved. At this meeting the sentiment was 
favorable to the proposals of the state board and 
almost unanimous that those proposals constitute 
but a step in a needed radical revision of present 
college entrance requirements. 

The spokesmen for the traditional subjects were 
few in number, but they presented the tradi- 
tional plea for Latin and mathematics with vigor. 
With most of the superintendents present, how- 
ever, the dominant feeling was that the usual col- 
lege entrance réquifements are objectionable in 
that they are unsymmetrical and incomplete, are 
not adapted to actual present high school condi- 
tions and needs, force pupils to take subjects for 
which they have no aptitude and bar them from 
exercising an intelligent selection of studies, do 
not give the best mental and character training, 
foster undemocratic class distinctions and prevent 
the high schools from being broadly efficient. 

Accordingly it was voted to appoint a committee 
to prepare a statement formulating the principles 
which may well be followed in a revision of col- 
lege entrance requirements. The _ president, 
Superintendent Scott Ward of Athol, appointed 
to the committee Superintendent Schuyler F. 
Herron of Winchester, Superintendent Burr J. 
Merriam of Marblehead, and Superintendent E. 
C. Cobb of Winchendon, to act with Com- 
missioner Snedden, Deputy Commissioner Orr, 
and State Agent Kingsley. Their report was sub- 
mitted at an adjourned meeting, was fully dis- 
cussed, amended and approved. In the mean- 
time, Superintendent E. C. Cobb found that he 
could not act with the committee. The general 
topic was discussed at the fall meeting of the 
State Superintendents’ Association by Mr. Orr. 
Mr. Kingsley, and Mr. Herron, and as a result a 
meeting was called at which an association for the 
revision of college entrance requirements was 
formed with Superintendent F. E. Spaulding of 
Newton as president, and Superintendent F. K. 
Congdon of Northampton as secretary. 

The statements below represent the consensus 
of the judgments expressed by many men. 
Fundamentally they are intended to embody the 
following beliefs :-— 

1. That in the newer subjects in the Com- 
mercial, General, Manual, Agricultural and 
Household Arts Courses, the standard set for 
teachers and pupils should be equal to those cus- 
tomary in the older subjects. 

2. That from the four groups of subjects, in 
addition to English, foreign languages, mathe- 
matics, history or science, required for college 
entrance,’ pupils should not be required to elect 
more than two. 

3. That the vital factor in 
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work is the manner in which subjects are studied, 
not the subjects themselves, and that in general 
subjects should be continued for more than one 
year. 

4. That college preparatory pupils should be 
permitted to elect six or seven units out of a 
possible fifteen for college entrance from the 
newer subjects. 

5. That the Commercial, General, Manual, 
Agricultural and Household Arts Courses should 
be so organized that pupils who have done well in 
them can be certificated for college entrance. 

6. {That the responsibility for rating high school 
work should be placed upon the State Board of 
Education. 

The general propositions have already been 
endorsed by about one-third of the superin- 
tendents of the state, many high school princi- 
pals, some members of college faculties and 
others. In details it is expected that modifica- 
tions will be made. As to fundamentals, it is 
believed that they are essential and that they 
must be accepted by both partners in the educa- 
tional process, the high schools and the colleges. 

The general principles suggested are embodied 
in the recommendations of the committee com- 


posed of Superintendent Herron of Winchester 


and Superintendent Merriam of Marblehead. 
These, briefly, are the recommendations :— 


1. Pupils should be admitted to college when certi 
fied by the principal of an accredited high school as 
being of good moral character, as having completed fif 
teen units of high school work of the grade heretofore 
required for college certification, and as being in his 
judgment able to do college work 
' Th. The State Department of Education should be 
empowered to accredit high schools which meet ap 
proved standards as to equipment, teaching force, and 
quality of instruction. In defining standards of approval 
the education department shall consult representatives 
of colleges and other educational institutions Note: 
In accrediting schools due attention shall be given to 
the general character of work done by pupils «n_ the 
hieh school and to the relative standing obtamed by 
such pupils in college, 


III. A unit of work shall be one-quarter of a year's 
work, or the equivalent of a subject having four or ‘five 
recitation periods not less than forty minutés in length 
per week through a period of one year. The classifi 
cation of subjects and the credits to be assigned to each 
shall be determined by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. 

IV. Colleges should admit pupils recommended as 
to fifteen units as follows:— 

(a) Enghsh, three units. (The usual college en- 
trance requirement, the work having been done ‘in 
three or four or five recitations per week the first year, 
and at least three recitations per week for the other 
three years.) 

(b.) In addition, subjects from the following lists 
agoregaiting twelve units, which must include (1) five 
units from group one, three in one subject, and two in 
another, ar (2) six units from group one. two each in 
three subiects. but only one subject in (1) or (2) may 
be a foreign language 

(c.) Seven or six units from group one or group 
two, as the student may elect, provided that if more 
than three units are elected from group one at least 

ne unit each must be in three of thé four ceneral 
lines of work, namely, foreien languages, history, 
mathematics, and science, and if more than three units 
wre elected from vroun two at least one-half of the 
total number so offered shall be for subjects in which 


the student has a credit of two or more units each. 


GROUP ONE 


English, { 
French, }), 2. 3. or 4 
German, 1, 2, 3, or 4 
Greek, 1,2, or 8 
Latin, 1, 2, 3, or 4 
Spanish, 1, 2, 3, or-4 
Mathematics, 1, 2, 21-2, 3, or 4 
Soctal Science (including history, 
civics and economics), l, 2, 3, or 4 
Natural Soience, 1.2.3. or 4 
GROUP TWO 
Drawing, free hand, Los 
mechanical, 1, or 2 
Manual training and shop work, 12 3.o0r4 
Household Arts, 1, 2, 3, or 4 
Bookkeeping, 2 
Stenography ? 
lypewriting, 
Other commer ibjects 4 
Music, |, or 2 


Agriculture, 1, 2, 3, or 4. 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE SERVICE OF THE CITY 
COLLEGE 
[A statement of the University of Cincinnati. ] 

The largest college of liberal arts in Ohio, one 
of the four largest in the West, and one of the ten 
largest academic institutions in the country—this 
is what the annual report of the University shows 
the Cincinnati college to be. Not counting its ex- 
ternal students, the University Liberal Arts 
College has this year 1,167 students, as against 
979 at Oberlin, which is the next largest in Ohio, 
899 at Ohio Wesleyan, and 854 at Ohio State, ac- 
cording to their last catalogs. Denison, with 
443, Western Reserve with 392, Ohio University 
with 370, and Miami with 341 follow in this order 
among the colleges of this state. 

Of eastern institutions, Harvard had the largest 
number of liberal arts students last year, 2,308, 
and Smith College, 1,513. These colleges are fol- 
lowed by Yale with 1,321 academic students, 
Dartmouth with 1,235, and Princeton with 1,182. 
Next to Harvard, the greatest academic institu- 
tions in the country—that is, those having the 
largest number of academic students of all 
classes—are Leland Stanford Junior, with 1,792, 
Nebraska, with 1,633, and Missouri, with 1,574. 
Thus, the College of Liberal Arts of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati compares favorably in point of 
numbers with the most important colleges in 
the country. Of course, this is chiefly because 
the McMicken College of Arts offers free tuition 
to citizens of Cincinnati, so that it costs them very 
little to attend the university. Eighty per cent. 
of the students of the academic department are 
residents of Cincinnati. They come in the main 
from the homes of moderate means, in which 
habits of industry and economy are _ necessarily 
fostered. From statistics secured in 1912 we 
learn, in fact, that the total family income of 
forty-five per cent. of these students is below 
$1,500, and that the family incomes of the largest 
number are between $750 and $1,250 a year. 

Since the Teachers’ College was added, which 
also gives free tuition, and the various courses 
have been strengthened, including many subjects 
which bear directly upon practical life, the at- 
tendance of Cincinnatians on this college has 
doubled. With the building of new high schools 
the number of students preparing for college has 
greatly increased. There were 497 graduates last 
year from the city high schools, and this number 
is increasing by leaps and bounds. More than 
cne-half of these graduates enter the university 
within a year or two after completing the high 
school course. It is evident, therefore, that the 
attendance on this college, already great, is 
destined to grow larger still. 

It is evident that students from families of this 
character have been reared to face life in no 
amateur spirit. They feel the necessity of work- 
ing and they enter college, not merely because 
they are sent, but with definite aims in life. In- 
deed, of all these students, eighty-five per cent. 
have worked before entrance ; of the women thirty 
per cent. have done self-supporting work before 
coming to college, and a still larger number are 
engaged throughout their course in assisting their 
parents at home. It is notable also that eighty- 
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five per cent. of the students of this college report 
a definite purpose in undertaking college work. 
Many of them have already selected the profession 
of law, medicine, or teaching, while others are 
preparing for business and secretarial positions. 

While the chief aim of the College of Arts is 
to provide for its students a general and liberal as 
contrasted with a professional education, it seeks 
to develop their faculties harmoniously and _ to 
afford them some knowledge of the facts of the 
laws in the chief department of human knowledge. 
But in an institution so related to the community 
as this, the demand that account be taken of the 
practical needs of life is imperative, even in 
courses of general culture. It is the function of 
this college, therefore, not only to awaken re- 
spect for knowledge for its own sake, but also to 
make clear that culture is about the most useful 
of all acquisitions. Its teachers, therefore, are 
engaged, on the one hand, in counteracting the 
tendency toward a narrow professionalism, and, 
on the other, in showing the students that liberal 
education is something more than a dilettante 
dabbling in polite accomplishments. Teachers 
must strive to kindle in their students an enthusi- 
asm for truth, and at the same time they must in- 
sist upon the relation of all truth to human ser- 
vice. 

sine leeth tata MRR lier 


EDUCATE ACCORDING TO TEMPERAMENT 


At the recent meeting of the 
State Educational Association, in Pittsburgh, 
psycho-educational clinics and conferences on 
mentally unusual children, open to the public, 
were conducted by Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin, pro- 
fessor of clinical psychology and director of the 
psychological clinic school of education, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh. Dr. Wallin also delivered an 
address on “Efficiency in School Organization 
and the Conservation of the Mental Health of 
Children.” Although . fully recognizing the 
enormous progress made by the public schools 
during the last decade in organizing new lines 
of work and in assuming new functions, Dr. 
Wallin severely arraigned the schools for their 
unscientific methods of classifying and differentiat- 
ing pupils. 

The schools cannot conserve or foster the 
mental health of the children who differ so long 
as the present class methods of educational 
diagnosis and mass methods of education are in 
vogue. He explained that refinement in the field 
of the medical diagnosis has led to the develop- 
ment of a great variety of both medical specialties 
and dispensaries, hospitals and wards within 
hospitals, and this has made medicine scientific. 
A sick person can procure expert diagnosis and 
differential treatment by specialists and in special- 
ized institutions. 

The schools cannot do scientific work unless 
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they also are organized more or less on the plan 
of the modern hospital; that is, they must provide 
expert educational diagnosis for those children 
who just as truly vary from the standard of mental 
normality as sick people vary from the standard 
of health; and, having provided expert diagnosis, 
they must supply the type of differential peda- 
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gogical training required by each type of educa- 
tional abnormality. There can be no efficient 
organization of the schools or effective conserva- 
tion of the mental health of children without 
this individual diagnosis and specialized training. 

To carry out this program of work requires the 
establishment of school psycho-educational 
clinics, manned by well-trained, experienced edu- 
cational examiners, who are likewise specialists 
in corrective pedagogics, and the organization of 
special classes for subnormal, abnormal and 
supernormal children. All normal children who 
seek vocational guidance and all juvenile court 
cases should be examined in the psycho-educa- 
tional clinics. It is absurd to speak of voca- 
tional guidance where no effort is made scientifi- 
cally to diagnose the applicants, particularly the 
exceptional children. 

Dr. Wallin gave histories of children who have 
been examined in the educational clinic of the 
school of education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. These cases included aphasic, mongolian 
and epileptic imbeciles, low and high grade and 
word-blind morons, a delinquent defective, a re- 
tarded delinquent, and nervously, pathologically 
and healthily precocious children. 

An imbecile, never recognized as such in the 
schools, was educated with normal children for 
five years in the first grade, wifhout making any 
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progress. It cost the community $150 to pro- 
vide worthless instruction for this child. Five 
children who should have been in special classes 
did only ten years of work in 29.5 years, and 
spent $570 of the community funds repeating 
worthless work. Merely as a financial proposi- 
tion, imbeciles, morons and seriously backward 
children must be educated in segregated classes. 

The high grade defectives are the most numer- 
ous and the most difficult to recognize. Princi- 
pals, teachers, nurses and medical inspectors are 
almost never able to recognize these cases. 

The schools must renounce the rigidly in- 
flexible curricula of the past, which have proved 
veritable pons asinora for hundreds of thousands 
of children who do not conform to the assumed 
typical or normal child, and provide differentiated 
instruction designed to meet the needs of all 
types of talent. The slogan of the schools of to- 
morrow will be: scientific educational diagnosis 
and adaptable, specialized training. 

There are now sixty-three psychological clinics 
in public and normal schools, university schools 
of education and departments of psychology, 
medical schools, hospitals for the mentally dis- 
ordered, state and private institutions for the 
feeble-minded and epileptic, and juvenile courts. 
Dr. Wallin has in press a book which will discuss 
the problems of the educational diagnosis and care 
of mentally unusual children. 





THE ESSENTIALS TO INSTRUCTION IN DRAWING-—- (1) 


FRANK ABORN 
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Instruction. What is it? What is it for? 

Instruction is such a direction aud control of 
exercises that predetermined reactions result. And 
as the mixing of chemical elements in the absence 
of positive knowledge of their nature and be- 
havior in combination is not chemistry, so the 
similar mixing of tasks under similar conditions 
of ignorance is not instruction. 

Broadly speaking, the object of instruction is 
human betterment. But broad statements, how- 
ever comfortably they may seem to fit into un- 
worked-out and unsubstantiated theories, or how- 
ever grand and imposing they may sound in the 
abstract, or however flattering they may be to 
our vanity or pleasing to Our sentimental sensi- 
bilities, are of no practical use except to point a 
moral or to adorn a tale. What is essential is 
facts, particulars, details. 

If the object of instruction is human better- 
ment it is essential to know in just what direction 
human betterment lies, what it depends upon, 
what it consists in and under what circumstance 
it will be widest in its scope. 

If instruction is such a direction and control of 
exercises that predetermined reactions result, it 
is essential to know, definitely, just what an exer- 
cise is, just what reaction can result from the 
direction and control of exercises and precisely 
how, or under what kind of direction and control 
of exercises, predetermined reactions which make 


for human betterment will result and how, or un- 
der what kind of direction and control of exer- 
cises, reactions that do net make for human bet- 
terment will be prevented and, therefore, cannot 
result. 

If the object of instruction is an all-round 
symmetrical and well balanced rather than a one- 
sided, eccentric and unbalanced human _better- 
ment it is plain that there must necessarily be a 
variety of exercises in a variety of subjects, and 
this being the fact, it is essential to know, speci- 
fically, the nature and limitations of each subject, 
in what direction and degree exercises in such can 
make for human betterment and under what 
direction and control the reaction resulting from 
exercises in each subject will make for human 
betterment and in a direction and to a degree 
that the direction and control of exercises in no 
other subject can. 

If drawing is to be a means of instruction and, 
thereby, a means of human betterment, it is es- 
sential to know, specifically, just what drawing 
is, what its limitations are, how drawings are 
made and under what direction and control of 
exercises in drawing, predetermined reactions 
that make for human betterment will result and 
under what direction and control of exercises in 
drawing reactions that do not make for human 
betterment will be prevented. 


(Continued on page 130.) 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION 

Commissioner Claxton makes the most heroic 
appeal to Congress that has ever been made for 
the National Bureau of Education, and all school 
peoplé earnestly ‘hope that he will be successful 
in getting what is urgently needed by the bureau. 

From July 1, 1910, to June 30, 1913—three 
years—the work of the bureau increased 300 per 
cent., with an increased’ appropriation of only 
twenty per cent. Last year three of the seven 
specialists of the bureau resigned to accept more 
lucrative professional positions. This will con- 
tinue to be true unless better salaries are possible. 

Dr. Claxton specifies twenty items that urgently 
call for increased national support. Among them 
are the following:— 

An assistant commissioner, who should also be 
a specialist in secondary education, and should 
serve as the chief of a high school division of the 
bureau. 

Additional specialists and clerks in higher edu- 
cation, including universities, colleges, schools of 
technology, schools of professional education, and 
normal schools, with particular emphasis on the 
need of a specialist to devote his entire time and 
attention to the colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts for negroes in the Southern states. 

A considerable increase in the appropriation for 
the investigation of rural education, industrial 
education, and school hygiene, the present appro- 
priation of $15,000 being wholly inadequate for 
this purpose. 

The investigation of city school administration 
and education in city schools, which work the 
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bureau is at present able to do only in the most 
meagre and unsatisfactory way. 

The investigation of the education of excep- 
tional children, for which there is an urgent de- 
mand, but for which the bureau now has no appro- 
priation. 

The investigation of the education of adult 
illiterates and the dissemination of information as 
to the best methods of reducing the large amount 
of. illiteracy of adult population in all parts of the 
country. 

The investigation*of school and home gardening 
in cities and maufacturing towns, and the dis- 
semination of information as to how this im- 
portant form of industrial education may be pro- 
moted by the co-operation of the school and the 
home. 

The investigation of home education and the 
dissemination of information as to the best 
methods of the early physical, mental, and moral 
education of children in the home and the _ co- 
operation of the home and school for the educa- 
tion of children of school age. 

A specialist in educational theory and practice, 


to serve as a director of investigations in educa- 


tion, assisting national, state and local committees 
and commissions and making available for them 
the large collection of material in the library of the 
bureau. 

A librarian and an assistant editor, the first of 
which is needed for the better care and use of the 
bureau's large collection of books, pamphlets, and 
reports on education, and the second because of 
increased work in the editorial division. = , 

Two additional translators, and a_ specialist 
and two assistants in foreign and domestic sys- 
tems of education, all of which are needed to en- 
able the bureau to keep the people of this country 
informed in regard to the significant progress in 
education in other countries. 

Two additional collectors and compilers of sta- 
tistics, to enable the bureau to obtain prompt and 
accurate information for its statistical reports. 

Necessary additional clerks, laborers, and 
messengers. 

An increase in appropriation for traveling ex- 
penses for the commissioner and employees acting 
under his direction, which is necessary to enable 
them to make first-hand investigations of educa- 
tional conditions in different parts of the country. 

Co-operative investigation and experiment in 
secondary and elementary education to enable the 
bureau to carry on, with the help of expert edu- 
cators, important investigations and definite ex- 
periments in education under scientific control. 

An increase in the appropriation for collecting 
statistics, etc., for which the present appropriation 
is inadequate. 

The present appropriation is $89,900. 
crease aSked is $178,700, or about 
The total will be $268,600. 

If this looks large think of the way 
will vote millions for other things 


The in- 
200 per cent. 


Congress 
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EDWIN GINN 

_ The death of Edwin Ginn, at his home in 
Winchester, Massachusetts, on January 21, re- 
moves from the educational publishing world 
one of its most influential long-time leaders. No 
other one man has had in recent times so large 
a place personally in the educational publishing 
business for so many years as had Edwin Ginn. 

He was the founder of the Ginn publishing 
house, of which he was 
the head until the day of 
his death. 

Mr. Ginn was instine- 
tively an idealist, an im- 
pressionist. We re- 
member the early days 
when Edwin Ginn mag- 
nified the teaching of 
Shakespeare. It seemed 
ridiculous in those days 
for any one to think of 
founding a_ publishing 
house on “Hudson's 
Shakespeare,” ‘but that 
was a good business in 
his hands from the first. 

It was almost as fool- 
hardy to think of pub- 
lishing textbooks to 
reform the teaching of 
Latin, especially the 
grammar of Latin, or to 
build up a business on 
school music books. 
Practically all of the 
early books brought out 
by Mr. Ginn were such 
as established publishing houses of that day 
would not actively promote. Mr. Ginn needed 
something new _ to _ satisfy his intense 
nature. 

Few men have ever launched a publishing busi- 
ness with so little capital and experience as did 
Mr. Ginn, and certainly no one man has ever seen 
an educational publishing business of his own 
creation reach such gigantic proportions as has 
that of Edwin Ginn. 

He was an idealist to the last. He was about 
the only man in America with so large a busi- 
ness who never had it incorporated. It was his 
ideal. His business was always owned directly 
by the partners, and young men were admitted 
to the partnership from time to time, never to 
bring in capital or experience from other houses 
but as an act of justice to their own young men on 
the one hand and as a means of developing all the 
power there was in men who had demonstrated 
high efficiency. 

Mr. Ginn not only gave the younger partners 
opportunities but he gave them responsibility. 
His trust in a man in any department appeared to 
be supreme. 

For many years in later life Mr. Ginn gave his 
idealism play in several lines outside of his pub- 
lishing business. The world at large knows of 
his ardent devotion to the cause of Peace, to which 
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he gave larger sums than has any other man ex- 
cept Mr. Carnegie. International peace was a 
great vision with Mr. Ginn. 

He had other great sociological visions. He 
built in Boston at very large expense one of the 
ideal apartment houses of the world. It is ab- 
solutely the best group of relatively inexpensive 
tenements from the standpoint of sanitation, 
sociological advantages and domestic conditions 

; : j «6in the country, and it was 
a gift outright from 
which neither he nor 
his heirs were ever to 
receive one cent by way 
of dividends. It is in the 
hands of a board of 
trustees with provisions 
which assure the ulti- 
mate building of other 
similar apartment 
houses. 

Edwin Ginn was born 
in Orland, Maine, on 
February 14, 1838. His 
first book was _ pub- 
lished in 1867. This was 
the beginning of his 
great publishing honse, 
Mr. Ginn made his resi- 
dence in Winchester, 
Massachusetts, on one of 
the most attractive e>- 
tates in the suburbs of 
Boston. 

A great leader among 
educational publishers, 
an ardent publicist, one 
of the world’s great promoters of peace among 
nations, and a master mind in grasping socio- 
economic problems has ceased human activities. 


—_—- 
i Mik 


C. M. JORDAN RETIRES 


Dr. C. M. Jordan, long-time superintendent of 
Minneapolis, is not to be re-elected. Educational 
men and women who have known the work in 
that city for the past twenty-five years have re- 
garded it as of superior merit. Dr. Jordan has 
secured results of a high order. He has been de- 
voted to the school work with unusual and intense 
fidelity and keen intelligence. He has weathered 
more storms than has almost any other superin- 
tendent in America. Greatly to his personal dis- 
advantage he has been in poor physical condition 
since his last election in 1911. It is not surpris- 
ing that a man of Dr. Jordan’s convictions and 
intense nature should have developed opposition 
in a quarter of a century and less surprising that 
in this state of the public mind the opposition 
should have developed sufficient strength in the 
year 1914 to compass ‘his defeat. 

The profession throughout the land, and e- 
pecially the older men in the profession, will 
deeply regret his retirement and _ especially the 
manner of his going out of a position which he 





has so nobly honored. 
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EDGERLEY TO RETIRE 

Joseph G. Edgerley, who has been superinten- 
dent of schools in Fitchburg, Massachusetts, for 
near forty years, will retire in June. He is a 
native of New Hampshire, a graduate of Dart- 
mouth College, and has been in educational work 
continually for fifty-seven years. From every 
point of view Mr. Edgerley has been eminently 
successful as an educational leader and as a leader 
in the community. There will be an _ earnest 
effort on the part of the school board and of the 
citizens to prevail upon him to return, but Mr. 
Edgerley seems to have made up his mind to re- 
tire. 
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THE CITY COLLEGE 

The University of Cincinnati under President 
Charles B. Dabney has set the cities of America 
an example that must ultimately have great 
significance in the educational affairs of America. 
It has the largest college of liberal arts in Ohio, 
one of the four largest in the West and one 
of the ten largest in the United States. 
One chief reason for this is the free tuition to 
residents of Cincinnati. There is no question but 
that free tuition within living distance would 
double the college attendance in this country. 

A study of the University of Cincinnati shows 
that the students as a whole compare most favor- 
ably with those of any other college or university 
in spirit and power, in purpose and aim. 

Again, a study of the student body shows that 
nearly half of the students are from homes in 
which the entire family income is between $750 
and $1,500. 

It goes without saying that many cities do not 
need a city university because already adequately 
supplied with opportunities, except that tuition is 
not free. This handicap can be easily overcome 
at relatively slight cost by providing city 
scholarships in all colleges within their borders, 
or within such distance that they can live at home, 
or, possibly, in any university. The time is ap- 
proaching when there will be an_ irresistible 
demand for a big, expensive city university in 
every city in the country, unless something is done 
at comparatively slight expense to meet the 
necessities of these cities. 





VIRGINIA’S COMPULSORY LAW 

Virginia has no state-wide compulsory educa- 
tion law. There is a permissive law and Lynch- 
burg and Petersburg and one county in South- 
west Virginia have accepted the law, but it is 
not likely to be generally adopted under the per- 
missive act, hence an aggressive campaign by the 
educational leaders for a state-wide compulsory 
law. What aggravates the case is the fact that 
a constitutional provision forbids children enter- 
ing the public schools before they are seven years 
of age. The children who need the public 
scheols most would gladly be in school from five 
to seven, but leave school for work by twelve or 
earlier, so that even an elementary school educa- 
tion is out of the question unless they are kept 
in until they are fourteen. Even the permissive 
compulsory school act which is accepted by 
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Lynchburg, Petersburg and one county is com- 
pulsory for only three months in any one year. 
BOSTON IS ALL RIGHT 
By a vote of more than two to one Boston 
elected David D. Scannell and re-elected Michael 
H. Corcoran, Jr., to the board of education, which 
is the largest majority the city has ever given to 
members who stand squarely for educational 
righteousness and professional progress. No little 
credit is due Superintendent Frank B. Dyer and 
his square dealing in grappling with all educa- 
tional problems, personal and professional, though 
the board of education is itself to be congratulated 
as is the Public School Association, which has 
selected every successful candidate since the small 
school board was provided for in the city charter. 








PENSIONS. ARE INEVITABLE 
Maine, Vermont, Virginia and California have 
no pensions for superintendents, while Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey and 
Maryland include superintendents in their pro- 
visions. 
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Open-air schools are absolutely essential’ for 
many weak children. Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
is one of the cities with a remarkable demonstra- 
tion of its efficiency.’ At Tempe, Arizona, the 
whole 375 students, men and women, sleep out of 
doors every night of their school life. 


Milton C. Potter, for some years superintendent 
of schools of Pueblo and recently superintendent 
at St. Paul, is elected to the superintendency of 
Milwaukee at a salary of $6,000. 


G. I. Christie of the Agricultural Extension 
Department of Purdue (Indiana) University is 
seeing marvelous results from his state-wide 
efforts. 


Germany requires that the schools shall provide 
fifteen minutes for out-of-door recess for every 
forty-five minutes of class work. 


Life is indispensable to growth, but not all 
activity is life. Punch and Judy are very active. 

Go slow, brethren and fathers, in ridiculing 
young men with immature ideas. 


A smile costs less than a frown and is worth 
a thousand times as much. 


Measuring for exactness is indispensable. Be- 
gin early and use it often. 


The total military charge of the world is above 
$2,000,000,000. 


The profession has professional claims upon 
you. 


American Institute of Instruction, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., July 1-3. 


Department of Superintendence, Richmond, 
Va., February 22-28. . 


July 4-11, 1914: National Education Associa- 
tion, St. Paul. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A REASSURING MBSSAGE. 

Certainly no exception can be taken to the tone 
and temper of President Wilson’s message to 
Congress on the needed regulation of trusts and 
monopolies. The atmosphere of “accommoda- 
tion and mutual understanding” to which he re- 
ferred in a paragraph which gave the keynote to 
the message pervaded the entire address. The 
specific recommendations were, in the main, what 
had been expected; the prohibition of interlock- 
ing directorates; a more explicit definition of the 
policy and meaning of the existing anti-trust law; 
the creation of an interstate trade commission, 
as an instrument of information and publicity and 
an aid to the courts in carrying out corrective 
processes; and provisions for imposing penalties 
and punishments upon individuals responsible for 
illegal acts, rather than on the business organiza- 
tions of which they make illegal use. 


THE FINANCING OF RAILROADS. 

An important recommendation, which had not 
been clearly foreshadowed, is that power be con- 
ferred upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to superintend and regulate the financial opera- 
tions by which the railroads are henceforth to be 
supplied with the money they need. This implies 
the regulation and control of the issuance of 
securities, stocks, bonds, etc. This recommenda- 
tion looks to a very material enlargement of the 
powers of the commission, but it is to be noticed 
that the President based it upon the urgent ap- 
peals of leading railway managers and upon the 
principle that the prosperity of the railroads and 
the prosperity of the country are inseparably con- 
nected,—a principle too often overlooked by radi- 
cal legislators who appear to think that every blow 
struck at the railroads is a public gain. 


GOOD GROUNDS FOR HOPE. 

Of course, everything depends upon the 
measures which Congress may frame to translate 
these recommendations and assurances _ into 
definite legislation. Bills more or less in accord 
with the President’s recommendations have al- 
ready been framed and are in the hands of com- 
mittees who will give hearings upon them. It 
does not appear that any one of these is distinctly 
an administration bill, but out of a blend of them 
it is probable that a measure will emerge which 
the President will approve. If Congress holds 
the President’s ideals resolutely in view and 
deals with the question in the moderate and con- 
ciliatory temper which characterized his address 
good results may be looked for. But, if this is 
to be done, the radical trust-busters must be held 
in check. On the Republican side, there is a dis- 
position to deal with the question without partisan- 
ship, and to give support to bills framed along the 
lines of the President’s recommendations, 


TWO TRUST CASES 
Two highly important Trust cases remain un- 
affected by the recent movements toward ad- 
justment out of court. One is the suit brought 
hy the government against the Delaware, Lacka- 


wanna & Western Railroad and the coal company 
of the same name, under the commodities clause 
of the Hepburn Act and under the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act as well. In this case, which is being 
argued ‘at Philadelphia, it is charged that the 
company, in reorganizing its affairs to meet the 
decision of the Supreme Court under the Hep- 
burn Act, has actually perpetuated the iniquitous 
practices originally complained of. As to the 
Sugar Trust, the concessions which the American 
Sugar Refining Company offered as an adjust- 
ment of its differences with the government were 
not satisfactory; and the company has issued a 
statement denying that it is guilty of restraint of 
trade, or of creating a monopoly, or of making any 
sort of agreements or contracts with its competi- 
tors, and announcing its purpose to defend the 
suit brought against it by the government with 
energy and confidence. Apparently these two 
cases are to be fought to the end. 


THE FLOOD OF IMMIGRATION. 

However disturbed and uncertain industrial and 
business conditions may have been in this coun- 
try during the last year, the disturbances have not 
operated as a check upon immigration. Even in 
hard and troubled times the alien expects to find 
better conditions here than in his own country. 
It is true that the immigration in November was 
smaller than in October, but that is always the 
case. Taken month by month, every single 
month of the twelve months reckoning back from 
November showed a considerable increase over 
the corresponding month in the preceding year. 
In round numbers, the increase in November was 
10,000, in October 26,000, in September 31,000, in 
August 44,000, in July 60,000, in June 84,000, in 
May 24,000, in April 36,000 and so on. The total 
immigration for the twelve months was more than 
1,370,000. These figures should be borne in mind 
in connection with the pending bill for restricting 
immigration by a mild literacy test. 


HOW THE SPOILS SYSTEM WORKS. 

It is the luckless .Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue who has to bear the immediate conse- 
quences of the rider to the income tax sections of 
the tariff law which exempted the internal 
revenue agents and inspectors who are to collect 
the income tax from the civil service law. There 
are 400 positions in all to be filled, and there are 
more than 10,000 applicants for them. The ap- 
proved process of selection is by bringing personal 
and political pressure to bear upon the collector 
of revenue, who makes the appointments, subject 
to the approval of Secretary McAdoo. Conse- 
quently, a steady stream of Congressmen sets 
toward the commissioner’s office, each Congress- 
man urgent for the appointment of the constitu- 
ents who have entrusted him with their claims; 
and the commissioner knows that, however he may 
struggle with the problem, there will be at least 
9,600 persons disappointed and malcontent to 400 
who are gratified, but very likely not grateful 


[Continued On page 138.) 
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THE ESSENTIALS TO INSTRUCTION IN DRAW- 
ING— (I.) 
(Coatinued from page 125.) 

Every human being, from the day of his birth 
to the day of his death, is in charge of a most deli- 
cate, complex, and always active organism—him- 
self. . This organism, this self, each individual 
may direct and control either intelligently or 
ignorantly, or he may allow it, in the main, to 
drift. In other words, each individual either 
directs and controls his own organism or he is 
directed and controlled by it. This being the fact, 
it is clear that human betterment must lie and can 
lie only in the direction of more intelligent self 
management. More intelligent self management 
depends upon more orderliness or less slovenli- 
ness in thought and execution. And more order- 
liness depends upon and consists in more deliber- 
ation, more habitual and definite withholding of 
judgments and executive proceedings until the 
necessary facts are known; that is until the 
nature of the undertaking, what is known about 
it, what is not well enough known, and how what 
is known can be effectively used in finding out 
what needs to be known is definitely determined. 

Orderliness is the measure of the man. Who- 
ever is orderly is sane, whoever’ grows 
in orderliness grows in value to _ him- 
self. to the community and to the world. Who- 
ever is habitually orderly grows in all-round value 
every day of his life and the close of each day 
finds him a more efficient, a more valuable, and a 
better man than ever. Whoever is orderly grows 
in efficiency because he necessarily acquires the 
ability to do more things well. But whoever is 
orderly and at the same time whose associations 
are excellent, that is, better than good enough, 
grows in excellence, which is more than effi- 
ciency, or the ability to do more things well; he 
grows daily in his ability to recognize, to enjoy 
ind to produte that which is excellent. 

On the other hand, whoever is habitually dis- 
orderly becomes daily iess valuable to himself 
and to the world and the close of each day finds 
him less efficient and less valuable and a worse 
man than ever. 

The man who is orderly, though he is illiterate, 
unable perhaps to write his own name, is of more 
value than the man who is disorderly though he 
is the possessor of any number of literary accom- 
plishments. The man who is orderly is sane and 
safe ; but the man who is disorderly in his thought 
and execution is unsound and dangerous. 

An exercise is a task adapted to the purposes of 
instruction. An exercise, then, is always a task, 
but a task is not always an exercise. If the 
object of instruction is human betterment and 
human betterment. depends upon better self 
management and better self management con- 
sists in more orderliness in thought and execu- 
tion then a task becomes an exercise only when 
its orderly execution cannot well be avoided. It 
follows from this that a task is adapted to the 
purposes of instruction and, thereby, becomes an 
exercise only when the reaction resulting from its 
execution is orderliness and it is important to 
know definitely under just what circumstances 
the execution of a task will give this reaction, 
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The execution of every task consists in two 
parts. The first part consists in planning what is 
to be done and the second part consists in doing 
what has been planned. Either, or both, the 
planning or the doing may be hasty or deliberate, 
superficial or deep laid, but planning and doing 
there must needs be. Even a dog seeing another 
dog plans what he will do, whether he will approach 
or run and, if he approach, how, and if he run, 
where and why. Now, the execution of every 
task, even every proposed execution of a task, 
is preceded by the formulation of a plan 
and in the degree that the planning is orderly and 
orderly carried out in just that degree the task is 
well executed and it is important’ to know just 
when, under just what conditions, the planning 
and the carrying out of the plan will be orderly. 

As has been previously stated orderliness con- 
sists in the definite determination of the nature of 
that which is to be done, the definite determina- 
tion of what is known, of what is not known so 
well, and how what is known may be used to the 
best advantage in determining what further it is 
necessary to know and what it is required to do. 

Now while neither the nature of any given task, 
nor what may be called the requirements, or the 
method of meeting the requirements of orderiy 
practice ever changes in any way or degree, the 
definiteness, comprehensibility, and obviousness 
of the nature, the requirements and the method 
of meeting the requirements vary very widely. 

For example: To spell is to reproduce the forms 
of words; it is known that to reproduce the forms 
of words it is necessary to visualize those words ; 
it is not so well known, though it is equally true, 
that word-sounds can be reproduced by the 
sounding of different combinations of letters and 
to spell by sound is, to say the least, to run the 
risk of misspelling, which is far worse than not to 
spell at all, and that word forms can be_ repro- 
duced by but one combination of letters; it is also 
equally true, but not so well known, that every 
printer’s devii becomes, presto, a “good” speller 
because he has everything to do with word forms 
and nothing whatever to do with word sounds; it 
is true, furthermore, that every one would be a 
speller if no one ever tried to spell by sound or 
ever had occasion to try to spell by sound; and, 
finally, it is almost truer than anything else that 
misspelling is not due to silent letters nor to 
peculiarities of word forms, but is due to trying to 
spell by sound. 

To spell is a task. Orderliness in spelling re- 
quires that it shall be as clear as the noon-day sun 
that to spell is to reproduce word forms and that 
word forms cannot be reproduced except those 
forms are first visualized. There is no possible 
exception to or variation from this. But, while 
neither the nature of spelling nor the _ require- 
ments of orderly practice in spelling ever change, 
the definiteness, the comprehensibleness and the 
obviousness of both the nature of spelling and the 
requirements. of orderliness vary very widely. 

For example: If words are presented in 
printed or written copy suitable to retracing, to 
retrace these words is to spell under a condition 
in which both the nature of spelling and the re 
quirements of, orderly practige are as definite, 
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comprehensible and obvious as possible. If 
words are presented as “copy,” that is, in any form 
except Orally, to be “set up” in movable letters, 
type or individual letter cards, the nature of spell- 
ing and the requirements of orderliness are less 
definite, comprehensible and obvious. If words 
are presented in “copy” to be reproduced in writ- 
ing the nature of spelling and the requirements 
are still less obvious. If words are presented 
orally to be spelled orally or in writing (a practice 
that should be prohibited as little short of a 
crime if not worse), the nature of spelling and the 
requirements of orderliness in spelling are as in- 
definite, incomprehensible and obscure as_ they 
can be. 


a a 4 


TEACHING SAFETY 

Two states in the middle West, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota, as well as one in the East, New 
Jersey, are embarking on plans to teach safety in 
the schools. Both Wisconsin and New Jersey 
have passed laws whereby safety is made a re- 
quired course of study for school children, . and 
textbooks will be used to enforce the lessons. 

In North Dakota Mrs. J. E. Stevens of Grand 
Forks is urging a campaign of “watchfulness and 
carefulness,” in an endeavor to decrease the num- 
ber of accidental -deaths. 

“The states require the railroads to erect these 
signals at public crossings,’ she said. ‘“Munici- 
palities require railroads to maintain watch towers 
and gates in charge of competent watchmen at all 
dangerous crossings. Yet, with all these safe- 
guards, we find it still a matter of statistical in- 
formation that the deaths from accidents on rail- 
road tracks and crossings in the United States 
annually, due to carelessness and trespassing, are 
‘one in every forty minutes.’ 

“If we are going to have anything like safety 
for our people it rests with the parents and the 
schools of our country. Until obedience and care- 
fulness are inculcated into every generation; un- 
til ‘learn today’ is the first lesson of childhood, 
it is useless to expect children and adults to heed 
the sign, ‘Keep off the track,’ ‘Look out for the 
cars, ‘Mind where you step,’ and ‘Railroad 
property.’ 

“Not only should the railroads take up a cam- 
paign of education in watchfulness and careful- 
ness among their employees, but public authorities, 
beginning with teachers in the schools, should 
instil in the public mind the ‘stop, look, listen’ 
habit at every point of danger. 

“Teach the children today about the cause and 
results of carelessness that tomorrow the people 
may live longer, and be able to go through life 
with no handicaps.” 
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W. N., Illinois: I don’t see how any school 
who has once read the Journal can afford to be 
without it. It is a most welcome visitor here. 





W. P. W., Tennessee: Your Journal contains 
that which all who are engaged} in educational 
work ought to read. . 
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SOCIALISM AND THE INDUSTRIAL STRUGGLE 


Editor Journal of Education: Fred G. R. Gordon, writ- 
ing in the Protectionist, aptly says that the contention 
of the Marx Socialists in the main is that with the 
growth of our present system of industry, the struggle 
of the mass of the people grows more and more intense, 
that the army of the unemployed grows ever. larger 
(caused more frequently by strikes than by anything 
else), that the trust destroys the individual producer, 
that the “rich are growing richer, and the poor poorer,” 
and finally, that shortly we are to find society divided 
into two classes—on the one side the great mass of the 
peovle, property less, with nothing but their labor 
power, and on the other. side a few great capitalists 
lords, who monopolize all the means of production and 
distribution. 

That this contention is not true, the blue. books of 
every industrial nation clearly prove. The income-tax 
payers of most European nations have increased _rela- 
tively, twice as rapidly as population. 

But the United States census is the most eloquent 
refutation of this so-called doctrine of the “scientific so- 
cialist.” The late Dr. Charles B. Snahr divided out 
society as follows, using the census of 1890:— 


Families 
Wealtity ase 325. 5 is RT. Wha a 125,000 
Well-to-do, or upper middle class ............. 1,875,000 
DERE SIONS oo sob onc sewikn eke Goes once ies se wee ee 
Poorer clase ois 66s Met tecsscesvese ures 5,500,000 


Total, families «|... Li DM dp - Avi 512,500,000 
There it will be seen that the poorer class, or the 
proletariat as it ds called, are in minority of 1,500,000 
families, as compared with the other classes. The writer 
under quotation and deduction continues: “That the so- 
cialist propaganda is largely a mass of misrepresentation 
and exaggerated can be easily proved. Every evil is ex- 
aggerated, every act of anv anti-socialist is misrepre- 
sented. Indeed, the socialst propaganda is a mass of 
half truths, of calamity shouting predictions, and often 
character assassination. Socialists tell ws that ome can 
ride on the municipal owned street railways of Glasgow 
for a cent; but they forget to add that one can ride only 
about half a mile for a penny, and that if you ride the 
entire length of the line in that Scotch city, you will pay 
nine cents, or more than double the rates in Boston 
if distance is considered. 

For years the socialists have been telling us that 
the census of 1900 found 1,750,000 “little “children” em- 
ployed in the “mills and mines” of this nation, yet we 
find in the census volume on “occupations,” United 
States census, 1900, the fact that some 24,000 children 
were in the mines and 168,583 were employed in the fac- 
tories. The census found 1,750,000 children under six- 
teen years of age employed, but it also found that 
1,068,000 ‘of those children were employed “on the 
farms.” Truly a very different showing from that 
which the socialists have so persistently and erroneously 
claimed. In 1880, when our factories were employing 
far fewer people than in 1900, more children were 
working therein—181,921 in 1880 against 168,583 in 
1900. 

And further: “For years the socialists circulated 
books, pamphlets, newspapers, and howled from every 
plationm and soap box, that the wage-workers under 
our system receive only about seventeen per cent. of 
what they produce. They arrive at this astonishing 
statement by simply dividing the gross product in our 


Those afflicted with the ‘measles of discontent” should getout of the teaching profession, 


—A. E. Winship. 
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manufacturing industry by the number of factory hands 
employed, the result of their figuring showing that the 
workers produced, in 1900 census, $2,451 each of wealth 
and received an average of $437.50 in wages. In this 
calculation they simply ignore the cost of raw mater- 
fal, the duplication of values, superintendence, insur- 
ance, taxes, labor, and traveling expense cost to sell 
the product, the labor value of more than 700,000 own- 
ers who employed themselves in their own plants, de- 
pending on the profits of the business for the reward 
of their labor, and fimally capital itself, which amounted 
én that year to $9,817,434,799.” 

In effect the socialist leaders tell us that the factory 
hands produce the raw cotton, the leather, the coal to 
drive the machines and heat the plant, and all such 
outlays, outside of actual labor. 

The census of manufactures, 1905, is far less useful to 
the socialists as argument, for it shows that each 
worker received an average of $539.30 against the 
$437.50 of the 1900 census, and a gain of $101.80 in only 
five years. In 1905 materials and miscellaneous ex- 
penses cost sixty-six per cent. cf the product, labor a 
little over twenty-one per cent., leaving a fraction over 
twelve per cent. profit for the capitalist for his own 
labor. Yet the socialists assert that the capitalist re- 
ceives over eighty per cent. The statement is both 
false and absurd. 

Walter J. Ballard. 





CHEERS ANCIENT AND MODERN 


The Harvard visiting Professor von Dobschiitz 
has had an historical doubt happily resolved by 
his observations at Cambridge. He has never 
been able to understand how the senators and 
bishops of ancient Rome and mediaeval Byzantium 
could possibly have produced the concerted cheers, 
involving the shouting of long Latin sentences 
ten, twenty and thirty times in unison, with which 
historians have credited them. The greeting of 
potentates, the celebration of victories, called for 
remarkable feats of cheering. The people of Con- 
stantinople are found, for example, to have given 
as a cheer the Kyrie Eleison, forty times repeated. 

The Harvard cheer has convinced Professor 
von Dobschiitz that it was merely a question of 
capable leadership. “Possibly sometime a hundred 
years hence,” he says, “some one will write a 
learned dissertation de acclamationibus Harvard- 
janis and thereby gain a highly honorable doctor’s 
degree.” Here indeed is a subject for the learned 
to consider—Harvard Alumni Bulletin. 





THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH 
Deep in my heart a Spirit dwells 
That cheers me on my way; 
His laughing face and merry spells 
Enliven all my day. 


, His hopeful smile, his happy shout, 


er His mien so full of fun, 
b/ All care and worry put to rout 
tf As clouds before the sun. 


Ah, little guest, I prithee hold 
Thy Kingdom strong for Truth— 
Thou treasure richer far than gold, 
bas The Spirit of my Youth! 
iy. se —Harper’s Weekly. 
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HALLECK’S NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE. By 
Reuben Post Halleck, A. M., LL. D. New York: 
American Book Company. Cloth. 562 pp. With 
over 200 illustrations. Price, $1.30. 

The first impression one gets on reading Halleck’s 
“New English Literature” is a sense of proportion. 
Fineness of perspective is by no means a general qual- 
ity among literary historians; otherwise we should 
possess more really great literary histories. Neverthe- 
less the lack of such perspective is not to be wondered 
at in the case of English literature, because of the di- 
versity of its periods and the complexity of its genres. 
Dr. Halleck’s work is all the more remarkable, there- 


‘fore, on that account. Faults it may have, but the 


most grievous has been avoided. Especially pleasing is 
the adequate treatment of contemporary writers such as 
(Conrad, Bennett, Galsworthy, DeMorgan, Noyes, 
Masefield, and the Celtic dramatists. All these writers 
may not be hailed as great by posterity, but their dis- 
missal in a few lines, the usual course of authors of 
literature textbooks, savors strongly of literary coward- 
ice—the fear of voicing a critical opinion that time may 
not attest. No literary history can claim to be complete 
which holds a writer to be worthy of consideration only 
when the is dead or so aged as tto lead to expectations 
of his early demise. It is much more easy to interest pu- 
pils in the work of living, producing authors than in 
those of tthe dead past; that may be the reason for the 
omission from many textbooks ion English or American 
literature of writers like those mentioned. Dr. Halleck 
is to be commended both for his courage and his criti- 
cal sense. 

The phases of the book discussed above give an idea 
of the completeness and care which characterize it 
throughout. The text is supported by an abundance of 
material for further study, consisting of reference lists 
of historical and literary works and reading references 
with questions and suggestions for discussion. This 
matter is appended to the various chapters and cannot 
fail to stimulate individual investigation. Equally valu- 
able is the list of minor writers which fonms an appendix 
to the book, in which are given the dates of the life 
and the titles of the best works of each author. The index 
of authors and titles also shows extreme care, notably in 
the indication of the proper pronunciation of doubtful 
names. The illustrations are unusually good and abun- 
dant and the literary map of England which accompanies 
ithe text should, be an aid ‘to visualization, especially in 
connection with thé author’s suggestions for a literary 
tour of England. . 

For interest combined with stylistic simplicity and ac- 
curacy of statement, and for exquisite pronortion be- 
tween periods and men, Halleck’s New English Litera- 
ture has few equals. 


THE ‘PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. By T. Ray- 
mont, University of London. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. New edition. Cloth, 380 pp. Price, 
$1.40. 

In seven years this purely pedagogical book has been 
through six editions, a most unusual experience for a 
schoolmaster’s book in English. It bids fair to be the 
twentieth century’s successor to Currie, Joseph Payne 
and J. G. Fitch, three remarkably successful and useful 


British books on pedagogy, and more could not be 
said. 


THE FACTS ABOUT SHAKESPEARE. By William 
Allan Neilson, Ph. D., of Harvard, and Ashley Hor- 
ace Thorndike, Ph. D., L. H. D., of Columbia. New 
York: The Macmillan’ Company. Cloth. 275 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Shakespeare is better known in the United States than 
im any other country and is more universally studied 
from the primary grades through college in the United 
States than in England. Homer was never better known 
in Athens than is Shakespeare in America, and it is 
hardly too much to say that there is a better market 
for anything and everything about Shakespeare in 
America than in all the rest of the world, all of which 
is ‘high tribute to Americans and to American schools 
In this volume are brought together a vast array of tacts 
about Shakespeare, his times, his* contemporaries, his 


writings, his playing, and his critics. He disposes of 


the Baconian theories abru~t’-- and adequately. 
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SELECTED READINGS IN BNGLISH HISTORY. 
By Harriet E. Tuell and Roy W. Hatch of the High 
School, Somerville, ‘Mass. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. 515 pp. Price, $1.40. 

Besides what 1s furnished the student in his historical 
textbook, it is necessary that he should do some supple- 
mentary reading. But what shall this be, when specially 
considered in the light of his abbreviated hours and his 
many other studies? Here is a work that graciously 
helps him by its fine selections. The authors have put 
together a group of excellent readings, culled from the 
best authors, and chosen with every mark of wisdom. 
It is not easy to select from a mass of writers what deals 
most trenchantly with the great events in English his- 
tory, but our authors have bravely succeeded in their 
selecting. And what a wide ground these readings cover, 
from tthe treatise by the old Roman historian, Tacitus, on 
“The Early Germans,” right down ito the time of the 
present Asquith Parliament in England. It is a splendid 
series of readings, at once comprehensive and concise, 
and admirably adapted to its purpose and aims. 


THE EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. 
‘A Manual of Directions and Norms. By William 
Henry Pyle, Ph. D. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Cloth. 70 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

To the ever-increasing number of persons who desire 
to know what to do and how to do it in testimg the re- 
sults of education this book will came as a welcome 
guest. Every book should be judged by what its friends 
think of it and by the service it will render those for 
whom it is written, and we are sure by these tests that 
this book will be both successful and serviceable. 

The purpose is to provide, in convenient form for 
teachers, directions for the examination of school chil- 
dren and tables of norms for the various ages. Addi- 
tional tests with the norms will be published annually. 
Supplementary material is provided for nearly all the 
tests. 


ALONE IN THE WILDERNESS. By 
Knowles. ‘Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
lustrated. 400 pp. Price, $1.20, net. 

“Joe” Knowles’ story needs no introduction to New 
England readers. Mr. Knowles is the “Boston artist” 
who has been tellimg readers of a Boston newspaper 
how he entered the wilderness of Maine last August, 
naked, without firearms, matches, knife, or even a piece 
of string, and lived a solitary life in the open as a 
primitive man, relying wholly on his own resources for 
two months. His story was an “exclusive” for the one 
paper, but all New Englanders followed his adventure 
with amused interest which ‘thas not yet lagged, because 
another paper has made a promising attempt to dis- 
credit his story. But it seems to have failed, and Mr. 
Knowles is still appearing before the public describing 
the delights of primitive life. The best presentation of 
his adventure, the first really connected story that has 
appeared, is his “Alone in the Wilderness,” ‘published 
by Small, Maynard & Co. He tells why he undertook 
the experiment and in some detail how he lived. Fur- 
ther he describes his physical and mental sensations and 
preaches his sermon on the scientific value of primitive 
life. Incidentally, he explains for the first time why he 
fled to Canada when he emerged from the woods, in- 
stead of coming out where he entered in Maine. The 
book may not convince skeptical Yankees, but it ds an 
unusual story and will be most interesting reading for 
all. 


Joseph 
Cloth. Il- 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF THE WORLD. By Os- 


car Browning, M. A., Cambridge University. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth. 809 pp. 
With maps and genealogical tables. Price, $1.25, 
net. 


The feasibility of a good general history of the world 
in one volume remains to be proved, even after admit- 
ting the many excellent qualities of Mr. Browning’s 
book. An epitome of the facts and dates is of course 
practicable enough, but an attempt to discuss in one 
volume the development of the world from the stand- 
point of civilization is bound to be handicapped by the 
limitations of space. It is not surprising then to find 
that but sixty-three pages are devoted in this volume 
to the history of the entire world since the fall of Na- 
poleon and that the history of the United States is 
dropped abruptly at the close of the Civil war. The 
lack of space is the only excuse, and not a good excuse, 
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for such treatment. But considering the physical draw- 
backs of his task, Mr. Browning has done a creditable 
piece of work. His style is smooth and readable, his 
views On controversial subjects fair and moderate. He 
has succeeded in giving a clear picture of the differences 
in character of the different periods, and he shows a 
nice discrimination as to the importance of the great 
figures, institutions and events of history—up to the 
nineteenth century. The maps and tables are carefully 
done, and the same may be said of the three indices,— 
the general index, the index of persons and that of 
battles and sieges. The typography is excellent, the 
paper of good quality, the binding tasteful. Despite its 
limitations, Mr. Browning’s Gemeral History is an ex- 
ceedingly useful book. 


LA FRANCE QUI TRAVAILLE. Edited with intro- 
duction and vocabulary, by R. P. Jago. Boston: D. 
C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 225 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This is a series of extracts, twenty-seven in number, 

from the writings of Ardouin-Dumazet, whose “Voyage 

en Finance,” in sixty volumes, its favorably known as a 

general literary guide-book to France. . The chapters 

describe the work and the workers an such varied in- 
dustries as the manufacture of olive oil, of brandy, of 
marbles, of sugar, of gloves, and of pipes, fishing, silk- 
worm culture, shipping, etc. The author has a fluent 
style which combines the accuracy of the trained ob- 
server with the vividness in description of such literary 
artists ‘as Pierre Loti, Edmondo de Amicis, and Robert 
Hichens. The book gives an extensive picture of 
French industrial life, and contains much real informa- 


tion beneath a coating of extreme literary merit and 
interest. 


ELEMENTARY AGRICULTURE. By William Lewis 
Nida, Superintendent River Forest, Illinois. Chicago: 
A. Flanagan ‘Company. ‘Cloth. I!ustrated. 260 pp. 
Price, 60 cents. 
Superintendent ‘William Lewis Nida is an exceedingly 

successful rural life leader, because of the exactness of 

his agricultural knowledge, his breadth of view, and 
clearness of vision... The results of his leadership and 
the intensity of bs personality combine to make this 

“Elementary Agriculture” attractive and serviceable. It 

has the personal element on every page which lends a 

peculiar charm to the treatment and the fact that it 

stimulates thinking on the part of both teacher and pupil 
makes it vital and gives it projected efficiency. 


STORMING VICKSBURG. By 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Price, $1.25, met. 

The author of this well-written and heart-stirring vol- 
ume has tried his hand at such work before, in the Ser- 
tes of “The Young Kentuckians.” In this he presents 2 
member of a new series “The Young Missourians.” In 
it are included the siege. and fall .of the fortress at 
Vicksburg, but it also harks back to the scenes of the 
massacre at Lawrence, Kansas, and other events in the 
Middle West that so deeply stirred the hearts of the en- 
tire nation, and awakened its feeling of resentment. It 
is now half a century since the long beleagured city of 
Vicksburg capitulated to the attacking forces from the 
North. In story form the author pictures the scenes of 
that time, and his narrative is thrilling. So long as 
such books are to be considered proper reading, a work 
of this character will command a reading and thrill the 
heart with interest. 





Byron A. Dunn 
12mo. Cloth. 361 pp. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


‘Deutsche Lieder.” By Scherer and Dirks. 
York: American Book Company. 
“Industrial ep rete ge oy - 
‘Introduction to Botany.”’ By J. 

Ginn & Co. 


Price, 2 cents. New 
By NB. Allen. 


Price, 80 cents.— 
Y. Bergen. 


Price, $1.15. Boston: 


“Nature’s Wonder Lore.” By M.C. Hardy. Price, 50 cents. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
“The Science of ysical Phenomena.’ By 8.C. Page. Price, 


$3.50. Chicago: Science Publishing Company. 

“4 History of Education.” By F.P.Graves Price, $1.10.—Cyclo- 
pedia of Education” (Pul-Zwi). Edited by Paul Monree. “Foods 
and Household Management.” By H. Kinneand 4. MV. Cooley. Price, 
$1.10.—*The Montessori Methed and the American School.” By F. EB. 
Ward. Price, $1.25 —‘A History of England and the British =wpire.” 
(Vol. {f.) By A. D.Inness. Price, $1.60.—South America.” A J 
F. Chamberlain and A. H.Chamberlain. Price, 55 cents—‘Oral Eng- 
lish in Secondary Schools.” By William P. Smith. Price 15. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

-‘A Boy in Kirinn.” By P.Colam. Prive, $1.90.—“The Pied Piper.” 
Adapted by E. E, Stock. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co 

“Nixie Bunnyin Work-a-day Land.’ By J.C. Sindelar. 


Price, 40 
cen73. Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Company. 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

later than Friday preceding date of 
ue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 
FEBRUARY. 


6-7: Northeastern Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Green Bay; A. W. 
Burton, Supt. 


13-14: Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Madison; Richard B. 
Dudgeon, Supt. 


13-14: Story County, Iowa, Teachers’ 
Association; Superintendent F. W. 
Hicks, Ames, sec’y. 


23-28: Department of Superinten- 
dence, N. E. A., Richmond, Va. 

28-March 1: National Council of Eng- 
lish Teachers, Richmond, Va. 


MARCH. 

6-8: Religious Education Association, 
New Haven, Conn.; Henry F. Cope, 
382 South Michigan avenue, Chi- 
cago, general secretary. 


6-7: Southeastern Minnesota Edu- 
cational Association, Winona; Su- 
perintendent J. V. Voorhees, Win- 
ona, sec’y. 


APRIL. 


15-17: Inland Empire Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Wash.; Miss Maude 
M. Stimson, Spokane, sec’y. 

16-18: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock; Dr. C. H. 
Bronger, University of Arkansas, 
Fayetteville, president. 


23-25: International Kindergarten 
Union, Springfield, “‘ass.; Miss 
Charlotte Leavitt, Holyoke, secre- 
tary local committee. 


JUNE. 
17-19: West Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, Morgantown; Otis G. Wil- 
son, Elkins, pres. 


JULY. 


1-3: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge; Franklin B. Dyer, Boston, 
pres. 


4-11: National Education Association, 
St. Paul: David W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor. Michigan. sec’y. 

= 





NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MATNE. 


WATERVILLE. Representatives 
from the Engkish departments of the 
Maine colleges and neighboring pre- 
paratory schools met at Colby Col- 
lege to form a new organization 
which is to supplement the other 
teachers’ organizations and to work 
in harmony with them. The new or- 
ganization will be known as “The 
Maine Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish.” The purpose is: “To promote 
acquaintance and good fellowship 
among tthe English teachers of the 
state; to conduct investigations; to 
publish findings; and to co-operate in 
every possible way with other simi- 
lar organizations throughout the 
country.” A constitution was 
adopted. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

NASHUA. The Nashua evening 
schools are doing more real neces- 
sary work than any others in the sys- 
tem, according to Superintendent 
James H. Fassett’s twenty-first an- 
nual report just issued. The first 
year of medical inspection proved 
wonderfully successful and showed 
the necessity for immediate dental in- 


spection. In his report Superintend- 
ent Fassett criticises the new child 
labor law in this state. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The first of the series 
of grade conferences for teachers 
recommended by Superintendent 
Franklin H. Dyer was held recently 
and was largely attended by eighth- 
grade teachers. Assistant Superin- 
tendent Augustine L. Rafter pre- 
sided. The subject was “English,” 
and addresses were given by Pro- 
fessor Frank W. Ballou of Harvard, 
Mr. Rafter and Superintendent 
Dyer. 

Professor Ballou told of experi- 
ments being carried on in Newton, 
Revere, Arlington, and Boston to de- 
vise a standard scale for measuring 
the composition work of the eighth- 
grade pupils and said that the eighth- 
grade pupils should not produce 
work lower tthan forty-five per cent. 
at the least. 

Mr. Rafter said: “Composition is 
the first opportunity the pupil has 
had to think, that is, to link idea to 
idea. Over-anxiety on the part of 
the pupil about technique can have 
but one result. It checks his spon- 
taneitv. Jt retards and discourages 
the expression of his personality and 
the result is a very distasteful task.” 

He recommended letter writing by 
the pupils, as it affords the most in- 
timate personal expression. 

Dr. Dyer suggested that the teach- 
ers organize a club, asking their pu- 
pils whether it should be dramatic 
art, etc., get them to select a consti- 
tution, get each pupil to choose a 
suitable motto and select the club’s 
colors. “This will interest them and 
will bring about a spontaneity in 
their English, and by this means you 
will vastly improve the English in 
our Boston schools.” 


The State Board of Education re- 
ported against the building of more 
normal schools and recommended 
that those in operation be enlarged 
to provide more teachers for the 
public schools. The board favors 
greater facilities for making expert 
teachers, and mentions means of 
transportation as needing improve- 
ment to some of the normal schools. 

FITCHBURG. The semi-annual 
meeting of the Fitchburg Teachers’ 
Alssociation was held recently, when 
officers were elected, vocal and Vic- 
trola selections rendered and an ex- 
cellent paper on music given by Miss 
Amy Connor. The officers elected 
were: President, H. W. Leland; vice- 
president, Miss Harriet M. Dele- 
hanty; second vice-president, Etta 
F. Willard; secretary and treasurer, 
Louise M. Phillips. 

FRAMINGHAM. Dr. Charles 
Thurber of Framingham has been 
elected a member of the board of 
trustees of Clark University. Dr. 
Thurber was elected a member 
representing the alumni of the uni- 
versity. 

MARLBORO. Ralph J. Walker 
is the prize winning-gardener of 
Massachusetts, harvesting and mar- 
keting vegetables worth $85.19 from 
four-tenths of an acre, which is at the 
rate of $212.50 an acre. 

WORCESTER. Professor Sam- 
uel P. Capen, professor of German 
and lecturer on education in Clark 
College has been named by Secretary 
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Lane to be specialist in higher edu- 
cation in the United States Bureau of 
Education. Professor Capen is a 
graduate of Tufts College, of which 
his father was president. 

“Do Your Work Hiabitually Well’ 
is the slogan of the Worcester 
Trade schools. The school pub- 
lishes a _ little pamphlet, called 
“Occasional Suggestions,” which 
sells for two cents a copy, every 
week during the school year. It is a 
most attractive little visitor and 
always brings something good to 
an about contributed by the fac- 
ulty. 


LINCOLN. William Pierce of 
this town has the second record of 
the school boys of the United States 
in potato raising. His yield was 346 
bushels per acre; but the cost was 
$138.46,. so that his profit was but 
$162.80. He got a fancy price for 
his potatoes, eighty-seven cents a 
bushel. 


SPRINGFIELD. A good article 
on high school publications appeared 
in the Springfield Republican for 
January 18. The Springfield high 
school was publishing a paper as far 
back as 1848, and several copies is- 
sued before ithe war fell into the 
hands of the writer of the article 
mentioned. Efforts of pupils fifty and 
sixty years ago are compared with 
similar efforts to-day, and the com- 
parison js not favorable to present- 
day publications 

“In spite of the wonderful progress 
that education has made in the last 
half-century, it has not succeeded in 
improving the literary quality of 
high school publications. The edi- 
torials in these old papers, the es- 
Says, and especially the poetry, have 
considerably higher literary value 
than have similar efforts in the high 
school papers of to-day. This is ex- 
plained not by a superiority of in- 
struction in English in those days 
but by reason of the earlier maturity 
of the children’s minds. Life was 
more serious for school children 
then than it is now. These old 
papers are filled with moral essays 
and poetry, instead of with the light 
fiction with which the youthful auth- 
ors of to-day seek to win fame. 
Humor there is, of course, in the 
fonm of essays, verse and jokes, but 
there is not nearly so much of it as 
there is in high school papers now. 
The subject of athletics, which now 
fills so many pages in school publi- 
cations, is altogether lacking in the 
old papers. They had their sports 
then, but they were not organized as 
they are now, and they were evi- 
dently not considered important 
enoush to deserve space in the 
papers.” 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. An act estab- 
lishing a minimum wage for public 
school teachers at $550 a school year 
was presented in the House by Mr. 
Cummiskey of Warwick. The act 
provides :— 

“No person shall be employed to 
teach in any of the public schools of 
the state by any city or ‘town or by 
the school committee of any city or 
town for a salary less than $550 for 
any school year. 

“The above-mentioned sum _ shall 
apply to ungraded as well as graded 
schools in any city or town. 

“Any city or town violating the 
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provisions of the preceding sections 
shall not receive its annual apportion- 
ment from the state appropriation as 
set out in chapter 65.0of the. General 
Laws.” 

A course in industrial organization 
and scientific management will be 
given for ‘the first time at Brown 
University during the second semes- 
ter of the present year. A feature 
of the course will be three or four 
lectures monthly by business men and 
efficiency. experts. 

The course is an outgrowth of the 
summer course in scientific manage- 
ment, the first of its kind dn this coun- 
try, which was conducted in Provi- 
dence last summer by Professor J. 
Ansel Brooks of Brown University, 
and Frank B. Gilbreth. The course 
was attended by professors of en- 
gineering ‘and ‘business men from 
California, Michigan, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont and » other 
states. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

FAIRMONT. For many years 
fin tthe high schools of Fairmont, the 
custom has prevailed of naming each 
class for some prominent citizen of 
the city. Recently this custom has 
been used to bring the school in 
closer touch with the people of the 
community: The man for whom the 
class is named is called the class 
“sponsor,” and he assumes some of 
the responsibility which that term 
implies. Each class chooses _ its 
“sponsor” at the beginning of its 
second year in high school and after 
that time the class is known by his 
mame rather than by the numeral of 
the year in which it is to graduate. 
The citizen whose name the class 
bears feels personal interest in the 
class collectively, and as far as pos- 
sible individually.He entertains them 
usually in his own home once or 
twice during their junior and senior 
years, and he assists them in differ- 
ent ways in their various class enter- 
prises. 

The sponsor of the present semior 
class takes great interest in the in- 
dividual members. At the beginning 
of their junior year he went to the 
school building amd secured a list of 
their names. He also inquired 
about all those who had dropped out 
of the class, and succeeded in getting 
several to return to school. He has 
attended all class functions and has 
given talks on various subjects. 

~ A member of the board of educa- 
tion says that he gained a better 
knowledge of tthe spirit and purpose 
of the school through this associa- 
tion with high school students than 
he acquired in his official position as 
a member of the board. The spon- 
sor of another class kept the class 
together after graduation by organ- 
izing its members into a local his- 
torical association. This organiza- 
tion has done some commendable 
work in arousing an interest in the 
preservation of things in the com- 
munity that are of historical value. 
Other class sponsors have assisted 
their classes in presenting gifts to 
the school, and in some instances 
they have rendered material assist- 
ance to the ‘high-school authorities 
in upholding proper conduct among 
the students. 

Joseph Rosier is superintendent 
here. 


GRAFTON, Oi....the...thinty-six 
teachers of this city, nineteen are 
graduates of normal schools. Six of 
the thirty women teachers.are mar- 


ried. 


NEW YORK. 

SCHENECTADY. After ten 
years of sservice a teacher in 
Schenectady tmay obtain a _ year’s 
leave of absence for study or travel 
abroad, receiving One-third payment 
of salary. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 
GEORGIA. 

ATLANTA. The ‘hospitality of 
this city was taxed to take care of a 
thousand Georgia boys during the 
corn show. They were members of 
the Corn Club and were a small army 
of zealous young farmers, inspired by 
wholesome rivalry to get the best 
out of the soil. _ The Atlanta Con- 
stitution said: “We are fond of pro- 
testing against the high cost of liv- 
ing and of stressing the desirablity of 
keeping the boys on “the farm. ‘The 
boys’ corn movement is a shot at the 
centre of both these problems.” It 
is a great thing to be able to give 
boys a proper object to awaken their 
interest and ambition and _ direct 
their activities. As prize crops are 
striven for, it follows that their 
training must be along lines of care- 
ful and thorough cultivation of the 
soil, something of which the coming 
generation will have cause to take 
heed.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. Dr. Charles 
M. Jordan’s career as superintendent 
of Minneapolis schools ends in June, 
after ‘twenty-two years of most emi- 
nent service. It awas against the 
protests of many citizens that Dr. 
Jordan’s term was finally’ brought to 
a close. 


WISCONSIN. 

MILWAUKEE. At a conference 
of educators presided over by State 
Superintendent C. P. Cary, it was 
decided to have printed a syllabus 
embracing the method of F. C. 
Gould, a London educator, for in- 
culcating good thought and conduct 
into the public school children. 

The syllabus is the work of Dr. F. 
C. Sharp of the University of Wis- 
consin, compiled after studying Mr. 
Gould’s teaching. It presents out- 
lines of methods for teaching such 
qualities as courage, perseverance, 
self-control, kindness, sincerity, jus- 
tice, and the like. 


G. W. Peckham, at one time su- 
perintendent of Milwaukee’s schools, 
and a world authority on the 
life and habits of spiders and wasps, 
died at his home there January 10, 
after a three-days’ illness. 

MADISON. A surprise was 
sprung here in the election of Su- 
perintendent Milton C. Potter of St. 
Paul to the swwperintendency' to 
succeed Carroll G. Pearse, who re- 
signed to become president of the 
Milwaukee State Nionmal school. 
Mr. Potter, who had not been men- 
tioned publicly as among the candi- 
dates, has been superintendent in St. 
Paul for two years, coming there 
from Pueblo, Colorado. He is an 
old Wisconsin boy and was principal 
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of the West Superior. high schoel 
before going to Pueblo. He ts forty 
tour years old. The board fixed his 
salary at $6,000, which is $1,500 more 
than he is receiving in St. Paul. 


_—_— 


OHIO. 

_ President S. D. Fess of Antioch 
College, the Congressman who sur- 
prised the Republican party leaders 
by redeeming the ee in 1912; and 
in consequence of ich, an part, he 
has been urged to “redeem the siete” 
gubernatorially, has announced that 
he will be a candidate for Congress 
oncé more and will not run for gov- 
ernor under any circumstances. 

CINCINNATI. The first year of 
Superintendent Randall J. Condon’s 
work here has not seen many new 
things projected, but there has been 
great development along lines already 
established. The tendency towards 
clos¢ co-operation of all educational 
interests of the city which character- 
ized Mr. Condon’s work in Provi- 
dence is very evident here. Among 
the developments noticed in a re- 
view of the year’s work in Cincinnats 
are these: Systematic improvement in 
Sanitation; penny lunch rooms in ten 
schools; physical training improve- 
ment; more school swimming pools; 
playgrounds near schools; extension 
of school gardens; working with art 
museum; mother’s after-school and 
evening classes; salesmanship classes 
maugurated; classes for hand-minded 
and mental-minded pupils; sentiment 
for down-town colored schools 
noted; additional classes for the re- 
tarded; greater social centre move- 
ment; home school for teaching 
housekeeping; first step for eastern 
high school. 

LIBERTY. Everybody in Liberty 
was interested in the domestic sci- 
ence, manual training and corn con- 
tests of the school children this vear 
as was shown by the enthusiastic at- 
tendance at the exhibit and prize 
awarding at the high school Satur- 
day. In the evening a fine musical 
and literary program was offered and 
this was followed with addresses by 
Dr. W. A. McCurdy and Professor 
H. L. Goll. 


—_ 


MICHIGAN. 

HOUGHTON. Houghton 
County, known to the state of 
Michigan as a source of copper and 
not at all as an agricultural district, 
is to Open at the beginning of the 
next school year the only township 
agricultural school in tthe state. prob- 
ably the first school of the kind in 
the United States, and the school is 
not to be a county enterprise, which 
is another unique fact, but is being 
built by Portage township without 
county or other aid. 

The state of Michigan provides a 
means whereby the counties may 
establish county agricultural schools, 
and in the upper peninsula Chippewa 
and Menominee counties have taken 
advantage of this provision. But 
the board of education of Portage 
township, when it decided at the in- 
stance of John A. Doelle that an 
agricultural school was necessary for 
the imstruction of the growing farm 
population of the township, came to 
the conclusion that it could not 
gracefully ask a peculiarly mining 
county to come to the assistance of 
one agricultural township. Superin- 
tendent Doelle showed the board the 
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Many Communities Are To BeCensured 


in school affairs for saving money at 


the expense of the pupils’ sensibilities 


and health. 


A soiled, dilapidated 


book tends to deaden interest and 


endangers the health of the school. 


Keep Books Clean and Whole 


Let Us Tell You How 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


necessity for the school. The board 
shawed it to the taxpayers at the 
annual school meeting last July. The 
taxpayers voted $15,000 for the pur- 
pose, and now the school is almost 
ready for its work. ‘ 

Portage township has an area of 
112 square miles. 

The. school will be conducted as a 
graded school with vocational 
courses. The manual training for 
the boys will not foliow the lines of 
manual training in city schools. 
They will be taught farm carpentry. 
They will be taught how to forge the 
familiar iron and steel requisites of 
farm machinery. In the same way 
the girls will be taught domestic 
economy adapted to the farmhouse 
and the dairy. 

The school will maintain a small 
herd of registered cattle and an ex- 
perimental farm of forty acres. 

Fritz Blomquist, who knows the 
Finnish language,-a graduate of the 
Michigan Agricultural College at 
Lansing, who has taught school and 
has worked on farms for some years, 
has been engaged as principal. He 
is engaged for twelve months in the 
year, so that when he is not teaching 
jn the school he can be teaching on 
the farms. Mr. Blomquist will in 
effect be a township farm expert. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND FORKS. A mass meet- 
ing of citizens was held at Grand 
Forks for the consideration of neces- 
sary building plans for the high 
school of this city. It was decided 
that steps be immediately taken to 
secure funds and build a high school 
building to cost approximately 
$300,000. Superintendent J. Nelson 
Kelly has been the leader in this 
movement for enlarged buildings. 
The fact that he is being generally 
considered a candidate for governor 
has increased this influence in the 
community. 

Through the School Bulletin 
Superintendent M. Beatrice John- 
stone pays a regular monthly visit 
to every teacher in the county: It is 
an attractive publication, full 6f news 
and suggestions, and’ must be nearly 
as effective as a personal letter to a 
teacher. 


to New York in 1868. 


BISMARCK. Professor William 
Moore, for thirteen years superin- 
tendent of school at Bismarck, died 
of anaemia at his home here on 
January 9. 

Mr. Moore was born in Sandredge, 
Ireland, February 17, 1865. He came 
He gradu- 
ated from Dartmouth College with 
the class of 1884. From the time of 
his graduation, he spent most of his 
hfe teaching. He was superintend- 
ent for a time at Lake City, Minne- 
sota, and came to Bismarck in 1895. 

After leaving the superintendency, 
he was for a time on the editorial 
staff of the Bismarck Tribune. More 
recently he thas been an attache of 
the office of the superintendent of 
public instrirction. 


FARGO. Dr. C. C. Creegan, the 
past four years president of Fargo 
College, has recently resigned, his 
resignation taking effect January 1. 
Dr. Creegan’s leadership and religi- 
ous education will be greatly missed 
in North Dakota. 


VALLEY CITY, President 
Charles McKienny of the State Nor- 
mal school at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
spent the second week of January at 
the State Normal school at Valley 
City. Each day he gave inspiring 
addresses to the students, and in the 
afternoon he conducted a round 
table of the faculty in which was dis- 
cussed a number of pressing prob- 
lems, belonging to public education. 
It is the practice of the Srate Nor- 
mal school at Valley City to get 
some educational leader or expert 
each year, inspiring the students and 
assisting the faculty in the discussion 
of current educational problems. 





NEBRASKA. 


State Superintendent Dalzell has 
set his heart on having the rural 
schools of the state equal to any in 
the Union. He has selected County 
Superintendent Edith Lothrop of 
Clay county as state rural school su- 
pervisor, and has bade her visit the 
best rural schools of Utah, many of 
which aré exceptionally fine, and of 
other states in preparation for the 
uplift of the country schools of this 
State. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





IOWA. 


CLARINDA. Page county has re- 
cently held one of the notably suc- 
cessful and significant Farmers’ In- 
stitutes of the state, continuing four 
days with a vital program every ses- 
sion. It was the first held by Mrs. 
Huftalen, county superintendent. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


—_—_—- 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. A group of Denver 
teachers and principals has organ- 
ized a psychological clinic, a class 
conducted by Professor ‘Heilman of 
the State Nirmal school at Greeley. 

Practical tests are made and chil- 
dren who are either below or above 
their age are taken for study. 

The Simon-Binet test is used. 


UTAH. 

SALT LAKE CITY. Under ar- 
rangements made by P. P. Claxton, 
United States commissioner of edu- 
cation, with the council of the city ot 
Munich, Germany, Salt Lake school 
teachers will be given opportunity for 
studying manual training and indus- 
trial subjects in the far-famed con- 
tinuation schools of that city. 

Superintendent Christensen  an- 
nounces that any local teacher, pro- 
vided the number does not exceed 
twenty-five, may take advantage of 
the offer and will be given a leave of 
absence to do so. Following is the 
letter from Commissioner Claxton:— 

“At my request the municipal coun- 
cil of the city of Munich, Germany, 
has agreed to permit a limited num- 
ber of American teachers of man- 
ual training and industrial subjects 
to study in their continuation schools 
of that city, their underlying prin- 
ciples, and their relation to the life 
f the city. The fees will be at the 
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rate of fifty cents a week, or about 
$6.50 for the entire period. The cost 
of transportation and hving will not 
be excessive. The number of stu- 
dents to which this opportunity is 
extended is limited to twenty-five. 

“This is an unusual opportunity for 
American students to learn at first 
hand of the industrial and continua- 
tion schools of Munich, under the 
direction of Director Georg 
Kerschensteiner and Assistant In- 
spector Dr. Schmied, and I sincerely 
hope that American teachers in all 
parts of the country will take advan- 
tage oi it. 

“Mr. Summers is arranging with the 
steamship companies for transporta- 
tion. Those going should sail about 
April 5. 

“Further information can be had by 
writing direct to L. L. Summers, 306 
Camp street, Meriden, Conn. 

Very truly, 
D. H. Christensen, 

“City Superintendent of Schools.” 

LEWISTON. Merle Hyer of this 
township, has the world-record po- 
tato yield, 764 bushels per acre. It 
cost him $60, and his net profit was 


$398. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 
WASHINGTON. 
SEATTLE. Henry Landes, senior 
professor, as temporary president of 
the state university, succeeds Presi- 

dent Kane. 





MONTANA. 


HELENA. The Board of Educa- 
tion recently completed the erection 
of a modern school building at a cost 
of about $70,000. The building is 
modern in every respect, and has 
many excellent features which are 
conducive to normal conditions as 
regards the work of the school. 
Aside from the regular schoolrooms 
the building has a beautiful assembly 
room, a special kindergarten room, 
library room, teachers’ rest room, 
principal’s office, etc. There are la- 
vatories for boys and girls on each 
floor. The basement, which is practi- 
cally above ground, will be devoted 
to industrial and physical® training 
work, lunch rooms, etc. The building 
is regarded as one of the most 
modern elementary school buildings 
in the Northwest. 

Upon the recommendation of Su- 
perintendent John Dietrich, the board 
has permitted the organization of 
several departments for backward 
children in the schools of Helena, 
Montana. These departments were 
organized after the pupils had been 
examined by Miss L. Edna Slugg of 
Philadelphia, an expert in this line of 
work, and after the parents of the 
homes to which these backward chil- 
dren belong had been consulted and 
given a definite notion of what the 
work might mean to these children. 

It was feared by many that parents 
would object to have their children 
attend these special departments, but 
the school authorities have been sur- 
prised to find that more pupils wish 
to enter these departments than there 
is room for at the present time. 

The effect of the organization of 
this work upon tthe entire school 
system has been very noticeable. It 
has called attention to the unusally 
strong pupil as well as the backward 
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HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
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in America, It aims to develop in 
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inker or 
A’beautiful new building. 

talogue and full in- 


ter. 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





pupil, and as a result of this, many 
pupils have been moved up in their 
grade work to where they belong. It 
has changed the attitude of many 
teachers toward the work, to the end, 
that mow instead of considering the 
department the unit, the teacher re- 
gards each one of her children as a 
unit in the work. While these special 
departments are relatively speaking, 
expensive items, yet they are worth 
more than they cost. 


IDAHO. 

BURLEY. Former Superintend- 
ent H. G. Blue is in the school of 
education, Chicago University, and 
Mr. Ray of Hawarden, Iowa, suc- 


ceeds him. There are eleven 
wagons gathering up the chil- 
dren in an area of  sixty- 
four square miles. There are 


twenty-one teachers, mostly from the 
East. One-third of the teachers are 
new this school year. Practically all 
of them have been here less than two 
years. 

— 


Department of Superintendence 
RICHMOND, FEBRVARY 23-28,1914 


FINAL TRANSPORTATION 
NOTICE. 


Arrangements have been completed 
for the movement of the New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey dele- 
gation to Richmond, Va., to attend 
the above meeting. The delegates 
will assemble at New York and leave 
there Sunday morning, February 22, 
in a train of steel parlor cars and 
dining car, which will run through 
to Richmond without change on the 
following schedule as a section of 
our regular train No. 85:— 

Lv. New York (Pennsylvania sta- 
tion), 9.15 A. M. 

Lv. Newark, N. J., 9.37 A. M. 

Lv. Trenton, N. J., 10.48 A. M. 
aoe West Philadelphia, Pa., 11.36 

Ly. Baltimore, Md., 1.45 P. M. 

Ly. Washington, D. C., 3.05 P. M. 

Ar. Richmond (Byrd street sta- 
tion) 6.25 P. M. 

The members of the party will re- 
turn individually by regular service. 

Reduced excursion fares to Rich- 
mond and return have been author- 
ized from ‘New York and principal 
New Engfand points, going and re- 
turning same route. These fares 
are :— 





From Boston, Mass., $22.43 
From Springfield, Mass., 18.75 
From New Haven, Conn. 16.27 
From New York, N. Y., 13.23 


Proportionate fares will apply from 
other points and application for same 
should be made to local ‘ticket agents. 
Care should be taken to see that 
tickets read via Pennsylvania rail- 
road between New York and Wash- 
ington and via Washington South- 


ern railway and Richmond, 
Fredericksburg & Potomac 
railroad between Washing- 


AGENTS WANTED 
Energetic meu wanted to sell new 
Birdand Nature Study Chart to 
New England schools and libraries 
Unique, attractive, easily sold, 
commissions liberal. Give particu- 
lars and references. Sec ; 


214 E. Onondaga St. - Syracuse, W. Y, 








S$ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. ©, Boyden, M. A. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 
commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pie. 
man, Principal. 








ton and Richmond. Tickets will be 
sold and good going February 21, 22, 
amd 23, so that those who cannot use 
the special train may use regular ser- 
vice and still obtaim the benefit of 
the reduced fare. Tickets will be 
good returning to reach original 
 giitte » points not later than March 


Parlor car seat fare from New York 
to Richmond will be $1.75. For res- 
ervation of seats in special train, 
passengers from Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Rhode Island and 
that part of Massachusetts east of 
the Central Vermont railway should 
apply to R. Macdonough, New Eng- 
land Passenger agent, Pennsylvania 
railroad, 5 Bromfield street, Boston, 
and passengers from Connecticut and 
that part of Massachusetts on and 
west of the Central Vermont railway 
should apply to W. W. Porter, pas- 
senger solicitor, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, Second National bank build- 
ing. New Haven, Conn. 

Tickets for seats so reserved may 
be obtained in advance from either 
Mr. Macdonough or Mr. Porter, or 
may be secured at the Pullman ticket 
office in Pennsylvania station, New 
York, morning of departure. It 
would be advisable to purchase the 
Pullman tickets in advance, however, 
in order to avoid delay and confusion 
at the station. 

_ Arrangements have been made for 
interesting side trips from Richmond 


to Natural Bridge, Va, Luray 
caverns, Va., and Old Point Com- 
fort, Va. Information in regard 


thereto should be secured from M. 

C. Holden, Springfield, Mass. 
Further _ information regarding 

transportation arrangements, if de- 

sired, may be secured from 

R. Macdonough, New England Pas- 
senger Agent, 5 Bromfield street, 
Boston, Mass. 

W. W. Porter, Passenger Solicitor, 
Second National Bank Building, 
New Haven, Ct. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencie 


BOSTON 
2A PARK ST. 


New York, N.Y. 156 Fifth Ave, Chicago, Ill. 28 E. Jackson Bivd, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave 
Washington, D. C,, 1847 U Street Denver, Col., 508 Colorado Bidg. Los Angeles, Cal., 243 Ccigtes Bldg 
Portiand, Ore., 316 Journal Bidg. 





— 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-two years of successful experience. 


Established 1890 


wa 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
The Teachers’. Co-operative Assn. of New Ergizid 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 BEACON ST.. BOSTON. 
Telephone, Hay. 1€87 











THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


[Continued from page 129.] 


THE FRIGHTFUL COST OF 
WAR. 


Peace advocates have a telling ar- 
gument in the recent census ofthe 
Bulgarian territories acquired by con- 
quest during the war against Turkey. 
The figures show that the male popu- 
lation of Bulgarian Macedonia was 
reduced during the hostilities trom 
175,000 to 42,500, and that of Bul- 
garian Thrace from 494,000 to 225,000 
while in tthe district of Mustapha 
Pasha, north of Adrianople, only 
4.000 men and boys remain out ot 
a total of 33,000. It is true that not 
all of this enormous shrinkage in the 
male ‘population in the devastated 
districts is to be attributed to fosses 
in battle, for there were hurried mi- 
grations of whole populations m some 
jnstances before the advancing ar- 
mies: but by far the larger part of 
the losses must be reckoned as the 
frightful toll of war; and the war 
settled little at that, and ended with 
the so-called Christian states at bit- 
ter enmity with each other. 





STRICKEN JAPAN. 


Japan is suffering from a double 
calamity. In the north, the popula- 
tion is afflicted bv a great famine, 
being reduced to wild fruits and herbs 
for ees, — try been 

any deaths from cold and starva- 
God Altogether, about 10.000,000 
people are estimated to be im want. 
In the south, repeated eruptions of 
the volcano of Sakura-jima have bur- 
ied whole villages under lava and 
caused the loss of probably 10,000 to 
12,000 lives. President Wilson 
promptly cabled messages of sym- 
pathy and proffered aid to the Japa- 
nese government, and as President 
of the American Red Cross Society 
authorized the collection of a relief 
fund. It may be that this action will 
do something to relieve the tension 
of Japamese feeling against the 
United States, for there is no solvent 
of bitterness like sympathy. This és 
already manifest to some extent in 
Mexico, where the generous aid 
given by this government to the Fed- 
eral fugitives from Ojinaga has cre- 
ated a very favorable impression. 


Language Associations Meet 


The joint meeting of the Modern 
Language Association of America 
and the American Philological Asso- 
ciation was held at Cambridge, Mass., 
under the auspices of Harvard Uni- 
versity, on December 29, 30 and 31, 
being the thirty-first annual meet- 
ing of the modern language and the 
forty-fifth of the classical association. 
Both meetings were well attended 
and deservedly so. The entertain- 
ment, both intellectwal and_ social, 
was of a high order. During the 
sessions there were read over fifty 
papers based on research by mem- 
bers of the associations, and in addi- 
tion there were several notable ad- 
dresses by Professor H. N. Fowler of 
Western Reserve, president of the 
Philological Association, on “The 
Present and Future of Classical Stud- 
ies im the United States,” in which 
the cultural value of the classics was 
emphasized as a relief from the ex- 
cessive utilitarianism of present-day 
education; by Professor A. R. Hohl- 
feld of the University of Wisconsin, 
president of the Modern Language 
Association, on “Light From Goethe 
on Our Problems,” a plea for the co- 
operation of all language teachers in 
defence of liberal: education; by 
W. F. Harris, formerly of Harvard, 
on “An Especial Need of the 
Humanities in Democratic Educa- 
tion’; and by Professor James W. 
Bright of Johns Hopkins, on “The 
Life and Works of Francis Andrew 
March,” an address in commemora- 
tion of a deceased member of the 
Modern Language Association. 

On December 29, the members of 
both associations were welcomed to 
Harvard by Professor George Her- 
bert Palmer, representing President 
Lowell. \At the conclusion of his ad- 
dess members and guests were ten- 
dered a reception at the Harvard 
Union by Professor and Mrs. Her- 
bert Weir Smyth and Professor and 
Mrs. George Lyman Kittredge. In 
the evening there was a smoker for 
men in attendamee at the Harvard 
Club of Boston. This was perhaps 
with good reason the most enthusi- 
astic gathering of the entire session. 
Majestic “Harvard Hall” was com- 
pletely filled from the time Dr. Sam- 
uel McChord Crothers began his ad- 
dress until a late hour, and the sing- 
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ing of “Gaudeamus igitur” was no 
mere lip-service. During the smoker 
the ladies in attendance were re- 
ceived by Mrs. Herbert Weir Smyth 
at her residence in Cambridge. The 
privileges of the Harvard Union and 
the Colonial Club in Cambridge, and 
the Harvard Club and the University 
Club in Boston, were extended to the 
Visitors during the joint meeting. 

The action of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association in two matters is 
of vital interest to secondary school 
teachers. The first was the accept- 
ance and approval of the report of 
the joint committee on Grammatical 
Nomenclature appointed by the Na- 
tional Education Association, Mod- 
ern Language Association, and 
American Philological Association. 
This report will be discussed later in 
these columns. The second action 
was the adoption of a resolution, of- 
fered by Professor C. F. Kayser of 
the Normal College of the City of 
New York, for the appointment of a 
committee to study the proper col- 
legiate training of young men and 
women who intend tto teach modern 
languges in secondary schools. This 
commuttee will report at the next 
meeting. 

On the same dates the ‘Central 
Division of the Modern Language 
Association met at Cincinnati as 
guests of the University of Cincin- 
nati, and a similar program was fol- 
lowed. 

The election of officers for the en- 

suing year resulted in the choice of 
Professor Julius Goebel of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois for president, and 
of Professors Max Poll, Lucy M. Gay 
and Morgan Calloway for the execu- 
tive committee. The University of 
Minnesota was selected as the place 
of meeting one year hence. 
; The Concordance Society met dtit- 
ing the meeting at Harvard and re- 
elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, A. S. Cook (Yale): secretary: 
C. G. Osgood (Princeton): and 
treasurer, C. W. -Hodell of Balti- 
more. The society voted support 
for publication of a recently com- 
pleted concordance to Keats. 

The American Dialect Society, 
which also met during the joint 
meeting re-elected the following offi- 
cers: President, W. E. Mead (Wes- 
leyan); vice-president, C. P. G. 
Scott of New York city; secretary, 
P. W. Long (Harvard); and treas- 
urer, G. D. Chase. This society in- 
tends to compile and publish The 
American Dialect Dictionary, a work 
of great national importance devoted 
to the preservation of Americanisms 
from <all sections of the country. 

The officers of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association for 1914 are as 
follows: ‘President, Felix E. Schelling 
(University of Pennsylvania): vice- 
presidents, Camillo von Klenze 
(Brown), B. P. Bourland (Western 
Reserve) and J. S. P. Tatlock (Uni- 
versity of Michigan); secretary, Wil- 
Kiam Guild Howard (Harvard): and 
treasurer, Arthur Fisher Whitten 
(Harvard). 


H. G. D. 


> 





Dr. Maria Montessori, the famed 
Italian educator, claims to have 
taught idiots to write. What we 
chiefly desire is some one to teach 
them not to write—Washington 
Herald. 
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Reports and Pamphlets Received 


Circular of Information to Ac- 
credited Schools, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., Bulletin, 
Vol. H, No. 1. 


Grand Forks County, North 
Dakota, School Bulletin. Monthly 
publication. M. Beatrice John- 
stone, County Superintendent. 


University. of Kansas (Lawrence) 
News Bulletin. Hattie Elizabeth 
Lewis, Memorial Essays in Ap- 
plied Christianity. 


National ‘Child Labor Committee. 
105 East -22nd street, New York 
city. “A -Study Course -on Child 
Liabor.” “Child Merchants on the 
Streets.” “More ‘Protection for 
Working Children.” 

+ 





Education Association Officers 


Maine Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish: President, Protessor Roland 
P. Gray, University of Maine; vice- 
president, Professor W. H. Har- 
thorn, Bates; secretary and treas- 
urer, Professor E. K. Maxfield, 
Colby; editor, Professor G. R. El- 
hiott, Bowdoin. 

> 





Almost Like Real Answers 
Professor Watts Eaton Hughes of 


the Southern California. Abnormal 

school has furnished some .-curpous 

examples of student thought as 

gleaned from various. examination 
apers within recent experience. 
ere are a few:— 

An infidel is the father of a male 
sOn, 

Ohio -was fotindered by Columbus 
and Cincinnatus. 

Joan of Arc was the wife of Noah. 

The diet of Worms was the Finnish 
parliament. 

Monarchy is that state. in which a 
man has but one wife. 

Tobacco was introduced into Eng- 
fand by Hemry Clay. 

Romulus and Remus were a 
couple of Siamese twins who made 
Rome ‘howl. 

The law of gravity is twenty miles 
an hour in California. 

The nebular hypothesis is a bright 
light. sometimes seen in the northern 
sky. 

Fraitricide is a fiend who murders a 
college student. Insecticide is a man 
who kills his aunt. 

The treaty of Ghent was so called 
because every man bought his own 
drink. 

Julius Oaesar had a cadaverous 
appetite, and before he died he ate 
two brutes. 

The government of the United 
States is in the hands of the Publi- 
cans and sinners. 
~ Gastronomy is the study of stars 
and heavenly lights. 

A misanthrope is a man who mar- 
ries his own wife. 

The nihilists are the people of the 
Nile country. : 

Alexander was called the great be- 
cause he was elected mayor two 
times. ; 

Sodom and: Gomorrah were the 
Hebrew children who were burned in 
the fiery furnace. 

Quinine is made from the bark of 
a tree while canine refers to the bark 
of a dog.—Los Angeles Times. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIFS. 








The Schoo] Bulletin Agency has been in operation just thirty yeare and it is about to 
publish a handbook with letters trom people who re ey they think the value of its 
work. Each week it is publishing in the New England Journal of kducation «ne of the 
letters which appear iu the booklet. We would be glad to send a co}y of the beoklet to 
anyone on request. 


: Middletown, Conn., August 7, 1913. 
Through the efficient work of Mr. Bardeen’s Teachers’ Agency 1 secured my sirst high 
— be semervican acum , wtp | moran hey Mr. Bardeen was asked to reece wend 
g& principal a ester, N. ¥. > i ; : 
ike atone ohana: Pp » 1 was the sole candidate considered ard 
Since that time I have secured several first class teachers thr ough Mr. Paerdicn’s 
Agency, and [ have the highest commendation to offer for the excellunt service dur ing 
the years rendered me personally and my schools. 


wg deer L 
W.A: Wheatley, Superintendent. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. . 


THE R E W R TEACHERS 
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Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency TO Fiten Avenue, 


New York 
Becommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Mer, 





(AMERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘icazces to covepes, 


; a Pam 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principa) ~e 
—— forevery department of instruction; pessmmendseocd tenn pareothe anes 


or address 
firs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY. ities sues. to vt, ct 1m 


short notice for high grade positions. Takes pride in t. reliabl oe og womens os 
— rompt, reliable-work, T 
Phone, No advance fee. 6 P elegraph or 








with good general education wanted tor department work, 
PECIALISTS High, Preparatory and Norma! Schoo)s and Colleges in ones 
syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 
tem of music and drawing secure itions pay $60 to $7¢ per month. For fur 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° tic Sremcn: Sontag sce 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior agency for prom 
people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free toschoo) officials. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send fer Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec’y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St., Albany N. Y. 








TEACHERS’ .. Madison, Wisconsin +} T 
THE PARKER AGENCY ** Spokane, Washington ::: Tae 





The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching asa Business” is of interest toa)) live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 





We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacen St... 


WINSHIP 


TEACHER’S 
AGENCY 


Boston, lass. 


ALVIN F, PEASE, 


Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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$2000 for accidental death 


Numerous other benefits 
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TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, Dept. J, Lincoln, Neb. 
Gentiemen: Please send me full particulars of your special! policy for Superintendents, Principals 
University, College, and Normal Schoo! Faculties. My name and address are given below 








